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Notes and News 


Charles Angoff’s “Where Did Yesterday 
Go?” (University of Kansas City Review, 
Summer, 1949) received the honor of pub- 
lication in The Best\ American Short Stories 
of 1950, edited by Martha Foley. In 1951, 
1953, 1954, 1955, amd 1956 Mr. Angoff 
was given Distinctive Story Rating in The 
Best American Short Stories for works 
originally published in our magazine. He is 
the author of many poems, a trilogy of 
novels (Beechhurst Press), a volume on H. 
L. Mencken, and other works, 


Myla Jo Closser was educated in Indian- 
apolis, but with the exception of a winter’s 
residence in Bombay, India, has lived in 
New York and Philadelphia. She collaborated 
in a play produced in New York and else- 
where, Most of her poetry has been pub- 
lished in The New York Times, She re- 
ceived Distinctive Story Rating in The Best 
American Short Stories o 1956 for 
“Odysseus,” which was publi in The 


University of Kansas City Review (Winter, 
1955). 

Pierre Delattre, a Chicago poet, received 
his A.B. at the University of Pennsylvania 
and his B.D. at the University of Chicago. 


He has written for The Antioch Review, 
The Colorado Quarterly, The Christian 
Century, Together, and other magazines. 

Charles. Edward Eaton’s third collection 
of poetry, The Greenhouse in the Garden, 
was published by Twayne in the autumn of 
1955. His story “The Motion of Forget- 
fulness is Slow” appeared in The Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories of 1953. Two of his poems 
were accepted for inclusion in the Borestone 
Mountain Poetry Awards Anthology of 
1955, 

' Helen Rowe Henze has written for The 

Saturday Evening Post and many other 
magazines, She has published four volumes 
of poetry, the last, Arise, My Love, under 
the auspices of Doubleday. Her work ap- 
peared in Poetry Awards of 1952. 

George Loveridge, a frequent contributor 
to the Review, has had stories in Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories of 1954 and in Prize 
Stories: The O. Henry Memorial Awards. 
His work has appeared in The New Yorker, 
Esquire, The Saturday Evening Post, Cos- 
mopolitan, Good Housekeeping, and other 


periodicals, He has been a news broadcaster, 
music reviewer, and a city editor, He is 
the author of No One’s Kindness, a novel. 

Mildred Mesurac received her education 
at Hunter College, New York University, 
Columbia University, City College of New 
York, and the New School for Social Re- 
search, She was a reporter for two years 
and a feature writer for the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. At present she is a member of the 
faculty of Hofstra College of Hempstead, 
N. Y. She has written poetry and prose for 
various magazines, 

Sven Eric Molin was educated at Amherst 
(A.B.), Columbia University (M.A.), and 
the University of Pennsylvania (Ph.D.). 
He is a member of the faculty of Ohio 
University. 

Marion Montgomery is an author who 
lives in Athens, Georgia. 

Esther Patt is a Kansas City writer. Her 
work has appeared in The American Mer- 
cury, The Best American Short Stories of 
1951, and Prize Stories: The O, Henry 
Memorial Awards. 

Edouard Roditi has written for Poetry 
and various other magazines. His article on 
poetry in Germany was written before the 
death of Bert Brecht. We hope to publish 
another article on more recent developments 
in German poetry. 

Raymond Roseliep is a faculty member 
of Loras College of Dubuque, Iowa. 

John Craig Stewart is a member of the 
English Department at the University of 
Alabama. He has written for The Atlantic 
Monthly, MacLean’s Magazine, The Ameri- 
can Mercury, The Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines. 

Dorothy Brown Thompson received the 
A.B. degree from the University of Kansas 
and studied at the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute. She has written for Poetry, The 
Saturday Review, The Virginia Quarterly, 
The Saturday Evening Post, and many other 
magazines. She is a member of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and has written 
for historical journals. She received the 
Stanley Corprew Paul Memorial Prize 
(Poetry Society of Virginia) for “War 
Memorial.” She has had sixty-seven poems 
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Invitation to the Dance 


CHARLES EpwarpD EATON 


What am I to do with this autumnal mood?— 
Post-autumn nearly now, the black hull, the orange rind. 
I, a master in the passionate school, 

No longer would be mastered by the brood 

Which danced away from my embracing mind 

And shared my welcome with the goblin and the ghoul. 


Beauty fades, no longer beautiful, 

Eludes the life we claim for it in dance. 

The well-belovéd changes to the troll, 

And who can say what mishap of romance 
Has caused that melting in the arms 

From such clear, formal, to misshapen charms? 


So every year must come the moment, 

The breaking-off, the rude withdrawal, 
When partnerships that seemed a gliding thing 
Disport the merely gross, the nearly brutal, 
And, in the gap of discontent, 

We chide the season’s whole imagining. 


But why not sit in peace while witches ride 
In frenzy from the golden floor? 

I built the house, secured the door— 

I, alone, with place to hide, 

Can give them leave to shriek, to storm, 
And glare upon the tyranny of form. 


The Fireflies 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


HE links are strange that 
connect us with the genera- 
tions of the past, with the 
generations yet to be born, and, 
sometimes, with persons who, though 
of our own lifetime, lie as remote 
from us as the dead or the still-to-be. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, a Japanese artist named 
Yeishonsai Choki designed a color 
print called “Firefly Chasing,” and it 
is, in a way, this print that has made 
a twentieth century summer indeli- 
ble for Jessie, Janie, and me. Without 
its influence, our lives would not 
have touched, even for a few days, 
the lives of Robert Stevens and his 
mother, Hannah. 

My wife, Jessie, found the print 
in a Boston second-hand shop and 
brought it home with the special 
delight of one who has beguiled the 
uninitiated. 

““He had no idea it was worth any- 
thing,” she said of the dealer. “It 
was on a counter with a batch of 
junk.” She entertained me with all 
the details of how she had stalked this 
treasure, without letting the shop- 
keeper suspect she was interested 
particularly in it. “I got it for—how 
much do you think?” she said. 

“T can’t guess,” I said. 

“Fifty cents. It must be worth a 
hundred times as much.” 

“Tt looks more like ten cents to 
me,” I replied. 

But when it had been cleaned and 
provided with a proper mat and 
frame, the print was charming. It 
showed a mother and her little 


daughter, as we supposed, and several 
fireflies, like tiny, five-petaled 
flowers, glowing against a dark 
background. The child, with a fan in 
her hand, was trying to catch one 
of the mysterious insects. The mother 
held what appeared to be a small 
rectangular box of mesh and metal 
—a cage, presumably—for whatever 
fireflies might be caught. 

“We used to do that when I was 
a boy—put them in a bottle to make 
a lantern,” I said. 

“I suppose children have done it 
for centuries,” my wife said. “As 
long as there have been fireflies and 
children.” 

Janie, who was five at the time, 
said, “I wish I had a firefly lantern. 
Will you make me one, Daddy?” 

I made a little box of varnished 
wood and wire mesh with a hinged 
door and a metal handle, something 
like the one the Japanese lady of 
long ago was holding. 

But we live in the city, where we 
never see fireflies; nor did it happen 
on our next two vacations that we 
saw any; not enough, at any rate, 
to make pursuing them worth-while. 
The lantern remained in the trunk 
of our car, and was transferred to 
the trunk of the new car we bought 
last spring. 

In the summer we decided to drive 
about New England on our vacation, 
stopping at motels or country 
houses for a day or two at a time— 
or for a week, according to our col- 
lective fancy. On the second day, 
late in the afternoon, we put up at 
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a motel in the Connecticut River 
valley village of Limekiln. The motel 
was called The Pines, and we had a 
small, clean house among the pines, 
with a view across meadow and river 
to a hillside where a church spire 
showed white against the trees. 

In the evening we went driving, 
exploring back roads and coming 
onto many a peaceful scene, and 
sometimes a melancholy one—a 
broad, stonewalled field; a driveway 
lined with maple trees and ending 
at a house and a red, massive barn; 
a herd of brown-and-white cows in 
a pasture; a house with empty eyes 
and broken back, pitched forward 
onto one knee among the brambles; 
and a pond gathering up the last 
light of the day. 

“T hate to see a house like that,” 
my wife said, as we went by. “You 
think of all the lives that must have 
been lived in it, all the good times 
they had together. And the bad 
times, too, I suppose. And now it’s 
all gone.” 

“IT know,” I said. 

We rounded a curve in the dirt 
road and went up a hill. 

“T see the first star,” Janie said. 
“I’m making a wish on it.” 

We descended the hill on the other 
side and looked across a meadow to 
a glint of water among trees. On a 
rise at the far end of the meadow 
a roof showed, and a square, squat 
chimney cut the sky. 

Dusk had come. In the damp air 
of the meadow, fireflies, like starry 
sparks, began to glow and vanish, 
glow and vanish, drawing the eye 
from point to point in the increas- 
ing shadow. 

“Oh, Daddy!” Janie cried. “The 
fireflies!” 


I stopped beside the road and we 
sat watching them. They were few 
enough to count, at first, but then 
they began to flash by tens, by 
scores, all in the silence, as the dark- 
ness deepened. It was a sight such as 
we had never seen before. 

“My lantern!” Janie said. “Is it 
in the trunk, Daddy? Could I go 
and catch some?” 

I opened the trunk and found the 
little cage. 

“You come with me, Daddy. Help 
me.” 

But I let Jessie go instead, and I 
sat in the car, because I suspected 
there might be as many mosquitoes 
as fireflies, and they don’t bother 
Jessie the way they do me. Jessie and 
Janie squeezed between the poles of 
a barway. Their forms became 
fainter and fainter as they moved 
erratically across the meadow, dart- 
ing after the fireflies. Janie laughed. 
Then there was silence for several 
minutes. The dark air pulsed with 
points of light. 

Then I heard Janie cry out in a 
way that frightened me. 

““What’s the matter?” I called, and 
got out of the car with a flashlight 
in my hand. A dog? I had heard 
none. A snake? A skunk? Or just a 
stray cow? 

I cramped myself between the bars 
and ran across the meadow in the 
moving path of the flashlight. Now 
I heard voices that were neither 
Jessie’s nor Janie’s. One was a man’s. 
A tramp? Or the owner of the house 
and meadow? All sorts of conjectures 
flew about in my mind. I grasped 
the heavy flashlight more as a wea- 
pon than as a guide. 

The beam disclosed four persons: 
Jessie, Janie, a small, bent woman 
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of perhaps eighty years, and a large 
man of about fifty. 

“Kindly lower your light from 
my eyes,” the man said, in a calm, 
deep voice. I lowered it. 

The old lady was crying. ‘‘Alice,” 
she said. “Alice, I knew you were 
here.” 

The man patted her hand. 

“IT am Dr. Robert Stevens,” he 
said, “‘and this is my mother. There 
is nothing to be disturbed about.” 
He held her gently by the arm. She 
kept looking at Janie. 

“Won’t you come up to our 
house?” he said. “Won’t you do us 


that kindness?” 

Though his sonorous voice was 
steady, he struck me as having to 
make an effort to keep it steady. 
Jessie and I glanced at each other 
in the reflection of my light from 
the grass. It was now quite dark; 


the sky was filled with stars, and the 
air surrounding us gleamed with an 
imitative magnificence. The old lady 
still stared at Janie. 

“Ts that your house?” I asked, 
motioning with my head toward 
where a light showed up the slope 
of the hill. 

“Yes. Do stop in.” He smiled. 
“Perhaps your wife likes antique 
furniture?” 

Jessie nodded. 

“You will see some,” he promised. 

He did not ask our names, nor 
did I volunteer them. He too had a 
flashlight, and he went on ahead 
with his mother, slowly, guiding her 
by the arm, along a path. Jessie and 
Janie followed, Janie carrying the 
cage, from which three or four fire- 
flies signaled to their brethren out- 
side. I walked last. The old lady 
looked back every few steps at Janie. 


I could hear the man talking to his 
mother but could not distinguish 
what was said. He seemed to be 
soothing her. “An old lady,” I 
thought — “and a little touched, I 
guess.” 

The house, Dr. Stevens told us, 
was two hundred years old. It was a 
farmhouse, commodious, and in good 
repair. Electricity had been brought 
in. The furniture, as Jessie assured 
me later, was excellent—highbo s, 
tables, and chairs all in fine made 
tion. But there was no sense of 
crowding or of a museum display. 

“T see a good bit of the country- 
side on my rounds,” Dr. Stevens 
said. “I pick up something once in 
a while. Instead of a fee, sometimes. 
Look around all you like.” 

The old lady had disappeared. She 
came back with a plate of molasses 
cookies, which she offered first to 
Janie, saying, “I made them today. 
Just for you.” 

She followed Jessie and Janie about 
with the plate as they inspected the 
furniture. She seemed fascinated and 
puzzled by the lantern, in which the 
fireflies still gave their intermittent 
light. 

The doctor motioned me into a 
room equipped as an office. He 
partly shut the door. He was a 
portly man, with big hands and a 
big, tired face. 

“May I ask your name?” he said. 
I told him, Harold Berkeley. 

“I’m sorry if the little girl was 
frightened,” he said. ““You’ve proba- 
bly guessed that my mother is dis- 
turbed mentally. But there’s no harm 
in her. Not the least.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully, as 
though trying to make up his mind 
about something. 
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“I’m very sorry,” I said. 

“Sit down, won’t you? Cigar?” 

When we had lighted the cigars, 
he said, still studying me, and I him, 
“T had a sister Alice, a little older 
than I am, and mother thinks your 
little girl is Alice. Some little wheel 
has slipped, some little cog. It could 
happen to any of us.” 

I nodded, remembering my own 
mother. 

“Alice and I were born in this 
house. One day, this time of year, 
when Alice was about the age of 
your little girl—seven? eight?—she 
went blueberrying just beyond that 
meadow. She never came back. It 
was forty-eight years ago this sum- 
mer.” 

He touched the ash from his cigar 
into an ash tray, with deliberation. 

“I was too young to help,” he 
went on, “but father and mother 
and men from the village and the 
other farms, they searched all night 
long. The meadow, the swamp, the 
shores of the lake. They dragged it 
next day. There’s an old lime quarry 
a mile from here. One of the deep 
pits was filled with water. They 
dragged that. 

“T can still remember looking out 
the window of my room upstairs in 
the night, and seeing the lanterns, 
and hearing them calling, ‘Alice, 
Alice.” And now and then a dog 
barking. 

“They never found her. They of- 
fered a reward, and they’d get a 
crank letter once in a while. They 
tracked down every rumor. They 
thought maybe gypsies took her. 
She was a good, obedient little girl. 
Never wandered away. But they 
never had any real trace. No word. 
No piece of clothing. No skeleton. 


Nothing. I’ve gone over this land 
time and again, when I was younger. 
I never found anything. It was the 
swamp, I think.” 

““How terrible!” 

He smoked without answering. He 
was looking at the wall. 

Then he said, “Mother would 
never leave this house. It might’ve 
been better if she had. But she al- 
ways said Alice would come home, 
and she had to be here when she did. 
Kept her room just the same all this 
time. Nothing disturbed. 

“T went to college. Always wanted 
to be a surgeon, and I guess I could 
have been. Had my eye on a big city 
hospital. But Father died and I 
didn’t want Mother living here 
alone, so I came back. Been here 
twenty years, next November. 
Country doctor. I guess now I 
wouldn’t want to be in a city even 
if I had the chance.” 

He stroked the end of his nose 
with thumb and forefinger. 

“T’m not telling you all this for 
nothing,” he said, looking at me. “For 
a good many years, Mother was all 
right. Dusted the room. Used to sit 
up there by herself. Made the bed. 
Washed the doll’s dishes. But I never 
saw her crying. And never a word. 

““She’s seventy-eight now, though, 
and in the past three or four years 
she’s failed a good deal. She speaks 
to me sometimes as though I were 
still a little boy. She’s begun to bake 
molasses cookies again. She talks with 
confidence of seeing Alice pretty 
soon. 

“Nights like this—it’s happened 
three or four times—when she sees 
the fireflies in the meadow, she 
thinks it’s the neighbors with their 
lanterns searching for Alice. All the 
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years in between are wiped out. I 
go down in the meadow with her 
and walk around, and we look for 
Alice. That’s what we were doing to- 
night.” 

There was a silence between us. 
I did not know what to say. 

Irrelevantly, I asked, ‘““You’re not 
married, doctor?” 

“No,” he said. 

We were silent again. I coughed 
a little on the smoke from my cigar. 
I glanced at his orderly desk on 
which lay papers, a fountain pen, a 
prescription pad, a stethoscope, and 
a small, black case that I suppose 
contained instruments. 

“Look here,” he said, of a sudden, 
“T’ve done a lot for a good many 
people in my life. No blood and kin 
of mine. Strangers, some of them— 
completely. Up and out in all kinds 
of weather, all kinds of hours. Paid 
very little sometimes, and nothing 
at all other times. Why shouldn’t 
somebody do something for me, for 
once?” 

I did not follow him, and I did not 
reply. 

“You’re tourists?” he said. “Sum- 
mer people?” 

ba fd 

“Where are you staying?” 

“Over at The Pines. Just for the 
night.” 

““Hale’s place. And a nice place, 
too. But why don’t you stay here 
with me for a few days? Longer 
if you want to. We’ve got plenty of 
room. Do me good. Do Mother good. 
Let her think your little girl is Alice 
if she wants to. Who’d be harmed?” 

I hesitated. “I'd have to talk with 
my wife,” I said. “I don’t know... 
well, I don’t know what her plans 
are, doctor.” 


He seemed disappointed. Or per- 
haps he regretted having confided 
so much to a stranger. “Yes, of 
course,” he said. “I'll get Mother out 
of the way and you can go. Talk 
it over. Come back tonight, if you 
wish. Or tomorrow. Whatever you 
think you can do. And if you don’t 
come back, it may not make any 
difference in the long run. But. . .” 

He did not finish. He stood up 
and I stood up. 

Jessie and Janie were admiring a 
cherry table, and old Mrs. Stevens 
still held the plate of cookies. She 
was looking at Janie. The plate of 
cookies trembled slightly, but her 
face was calm. 

“Mother,” Dr. Stevens said, 
“please come here for a moment.” 

She put the plate on the table and 
docilely went into his office. I mo- 
tioned Jessie and Janie, and we left 
the house and walked down the 
driveway and out into the road to 
our car. 

While we were driving back, I 
told them that Dr. Stevens had in- 
vited us to visit for a few days. 

“Oh, let’s!” Janie said. “I could 
sleep in the little bed upstairs and 
play with the little dishes. Could we, 
Mother?” 

“Did you go upstairs?” I asked. 

“The old lady took us,” Janie said. 
“She calls me Alice. I told her I 
was Janie, but she kept saying Alice. 
Why was that?” 

I explained why it was. 

My wife said, “Then I don’t think 
we should go there.” 

“Oh, Mother, why not?” 

“Because we don’t even know 
those people. We don’t know any- 
thing about them.” 

We were all silent. Driving along 
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the dark road, we saw the fireflies in 
the fields. I stopped for a moment, 
and Janie released the ones she had 
captured. 

“But, Mother,” Janie said, as we 
drove on, “we don’t know the people 
at The Pines either. We just met 
them this afternoon.” 

I smiled to myself. “I hadn’t 
thought of that,” I said. “That’s a 
point, Janie.” 

“That’s different,” my wife said. 
“That’s a different thing. Would it 
be safe?” 

“Safe? We'd be safe enough. The 
doctor says...” 

“Yes, but does he know? I 
couldn’t be comfortable, for any of 
us. She may be harmless enough, 
but with people like that . . . Who 
knows what they might do?” 

I shrugged. “The doctor says. . .” 

“Well, naturally he’d say so, to 
get you to do what he wants.” 

“After all, he’s no Dracula, Jessie. 
I’m sure of that. I imagine he’s a 
very competent man. I don’t think 
he’d ask us if there was the least 
danger.” 

“Well, if you want to take the 
responsibility. Think of Janie if you 
don’t think of me or yourself.” 

“If there was a sign “Tourists” 
on the lawn, we’d think nothing of 
staying,” I suggested. ““We’d think 
it was a mighty nice place.” 

“l’m not afraid,” Janie said. “I 
like her. I like the little dishes.” 

“After all,” I said to Jessie, “‘it’s 
not a case of an old witch in a fairy 
tale. You remember my mother 
when she was old—sort of forgetful? 
How she used to sit with the dog 
on her lap and think it was a baby 
half the time? But she never did 
anybody any harm.” We were in 


sight of The Pines. “Maybe the 
doctor could give you a tip on where 
to get a good antique,” I said. “I 
guess he knows the country around 
here pretty well.” 

“It’s up to you. Do what you 
want.” 

“Can we, Daddy?” Janie said, 
clapping her hands. “Oh, boy!” 

We stayed with Dr. Stevens and 
his mother five days and five nights. 
Janie had the room that had been 
Alice’s, with its spool bed, its doll’s 
dishes of white china, its New 
Testament inscribed “To Alice from 
Mother, Christmas, 1907,” its post- 
card, sent from New York by her 
father, picturing the Flatiron Build- 
ing, and its framed sampler with the 
motto Let Not Your Heart Be 
Troubled. Jessie and I slept in the 
next room. 

The doctor told his mother that 
we were friends of his, and that 
Alice had been visiting us. Janie, 
who has no grandmother, was de- 
lighted with the old lady, and also 
with the make-believe that was part 
of the situation. Like many children, 
she is a mixture of trust and preco- 
city, and she found it fun to pretend 
that she was Alice, to answer to her 
name, and to play with Alice’s doll 
and the other toys. 


One morning, Hannah (we called 
the old lady by her first name, at the 
doctor’s suggestion) spent an hour 
on the lawn with Janie, sitting in 
the sunlight and combing and 
brushing and braiding Janie’s dark 
hair. She was always stuffing Janie 
with molasses cookies, and following 
her about. Only once, when Janie 
ran down into the meadow to chase 
a butterfly, did the old lady seem 
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disturbed. She called after her, 
“Alice! Alice!” in a thin, agitated 
voice, and Janie came back again. 

“You mustn’t go there,” Hannah 
said to her darkly, patting her hand. 

When Janie played with the doll 
and the dishes, Hannah sat close by, 
sometimes dozing, then waking with 
a troubled, puzzled look that 
gradually disappeared, leaving the 
old face quite calm as she watched 
Janie and listened to her conversa- 
tion with imaginary guests at the tea 
party. 

We took Hannah riding with us, 
when the doctor was busy. Jessie 
and I sat on the front seat and 
Hannah and Janie on the rear seat, 
Hannah holding Janie’s hand. 

Once I accompanied the doctor on 
his rounds. I think he was considered 
a taciturn man, but he was moved 
to talk again that day, and he told 
me about his boyhood and about his 
dream of being a surgeon in New 
York or some other great center. 
“But,” he said, “it’s just as well. Pain 
is pain, the same here as in New 
York. It’s only the fame that’s dif- 
ferent. A man ought not to think 
about that, and I try not to.” 

He said of his mother, “It’s good 
for her to have people here, especially 
Janie. It’s the first time I ever saw 
a peaceful look on her face, that I 
remember. There was always the 
strain, underneath everything. That’s 
disappeared. Sometimes I think lies 
and deceits are the most virtuous 
things in life. 

“But it’s done something else to 
Mother, too. Thinking she’s found 
Alice again soothes her. It takes away 
the years. But it takes away her 
strength, too. The strength to for- 
ever hold on.” He clenched his big 


hand and relaxed it. “She’s ac- 
complished her purpose. There’s no 
need to hold on any more.” 

He spoke dispassionately. 

The first two nights in the house, 
Jessie had hardly slept at all. She kept 
listening, she told me, for some 
sound in Janie’s room. She did not 
say why, but I know that she had 
a dread of the old lady going in and 
harming Janie in the night; for it 
is still difficult for those of us who 
think ourselves rational to view ra- 
tionally those who we know are not. 
I myself was perhaps more trustful 
than I ought to have been; I did not 
think any such thing would happen, 
and I told Jessie so. 

On the fifth night it was I who 
lay awake, having drunk too much 
coffee. It must have been after mid- 
night when I thought I heard a 
sound outside the door. I raised my- 
self on my elbows, listening. Jessie 
lay asleep beside me. 

Again I heard a slight creaking 
from the hallway. I stole out of bed 
and listened at the door. Then I 
opened the door, making no sound, 
and peered into Janie’s room. 
Enough moonlight came though the 
windows so that I could see the old 
lady bending over the bed. She 
seemed to be stroking Janie’s hair 
and whispering to her. 

Then she went silently around the 
room, not to make it tidy, for Janie 
had left it tidy, but moving every- 
thing a little bit this way or that— 
the doll, the toy table, the rocking 
chair, the box containing the build- 
ing blocks, the seashells on the what- 
not—moving them, I suppose, to the 
exact position in which Alice had 
left them, and in which they had 
been kept ever since. 
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She stood still for a moment, look- 
ing about her. Then she sat down 
in a rocking chair near the window, 
facing the bed. The sparse light 
seemed to attenuate the aged face, 
the hands folded in the lap, the braid 
of gray hair that curved round her 
neck and lay upon her bosom. 

I do not know how long she sat 
there. The moonlight slid imper- 
ceptibly away. Everything in the 
room appeared to float, to fade, to 
lose outline and substance. Hannah’s 
head dropped forward. She slipped 
from the chair onto the braided rug. 

Startled, I hastened quietly down- 
stairs and aroused the doctor. He 
came up in pajamas and dressing 


gown, barefooted, his hair tousled 
from the pillow. Lifting the old lady 
as readily as though she were a doll, 
he carried her into her own room and 
laid her on the bed. He put on a light 
and examined her. 

After some moments he looked at 
me, but as though he did not see me, 
and he gazed down at his mother 
again, holding her right hand in both 
of his. 

Jessie was still sleeping. I went 
carefully into Janie’s room and 
leaned and listened for her breath- 
ing. Then I stood at the window and 
looked down into the silent meadow 
where now and then a firefly glowed 
in the thin mist. 


War Memorial 


DorotHy Brown THOMPSON 


We are your sons. 

You then, who love us, 
Carve names and guns 

And flags above us. 


You would not, after, 
Think to mock us— 

Do you hear laughter, 
Thin, but raucous? 


We asked for bread, 

Life, love, to save us; 
See here instead 

The stone you gave us. 


My Father and the Cossacks 


EUGENE ZILLER 


Y FATHER is an old man, 
M and proud. Even today he 
walks upright, with the 
stride of an old soldier. When we 
were children we used to hear stories 
how in the old country even the 
Cossacks were wary of him. He was 
never a massive man, but square, 
with unflinching eyes and a square, 
peremptory face like that of an old 
patriarch. 

Family legend has it that once 
during a pogrom he came out on the 
dirt street of his village and with- 
stood the charge of four mounted 
Cossacks, seizing—one after the 


other—their whips as they rode down 
upon him and flailed at him, and 


dragged them from their horses. I 
don’t to this day know if the story 
is just apocryphal, or if it’s true. 
When I ask him about it he sits and 
looks quietly out at me from above 
the arch his hands make clasped 
over the head of his thick dark cane, 
and says nothing. Sometimes he will 
say, without irony or pride, so that 
I can tell nothing even from his 
answer: “So it has been said.” 

He lives alone. It’s fourteen years 
since the last of us married and left 
the house, and eight since my mother 
died—and yet he remains in the 
cramped dark apartment in which 
all of us grew up and which we have 
gone beyond. The house is a tene- 
ment on the east side. Near by they 
have leveled several blocks of such 
tenements and put up a city hous- 
ing development: new brick walls 
rising above a configuration of 


green-bordered walks. It’s the only 
green in the neighborhood. 

My father sits on the front stoop 
and looks out at the intersticed 
swards, the benches ranked beneath 
slender trees. “It is nice to live in 
such a house,” he says. There is no 
longing or envy in his voice; it is 
a plain statement of fact. 

“Well?” I say. 

He says nothing. He knows what 
I mean. He sits quietly, erect, his 
hands folded upon the head of his 
cane as upon a sword hilt. 

It’s no use. For eight years now 
it’s been no use. He won’t move. We 
all have room for him; things have 
been all right for us. He could live 
out his years in comfort, without 
the outrage and affront which he 
must endure living in that bleak, 
decrepit house. When he first told 
us how there was no hot water, and 
often in the winter, no heat, we 
said: “You don’t have to go on 
living here. To hell with this rat 
hole.” 

“Tt is not so easy to find another 
place,” he says. This was right after 
the war. 

“Another place?” Harry says. 

“In the new houses they charge 
so much,” he says. He sits erect in 
his old chair, wearing a clean white 
shirt open at the collar. 

Harry looks at me, then back at 
him. ““What’s the matter with living 
with one of us?” Harry says. “What 
are we—stepchildren?” 

“Ah,” he says, lifting one hand 
from the head of his cane in a de- 
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precating motion. “To live with 
you.” 

At other times he is not that calm. 
That would be when he tells us 
about Mr. Orezki. He tells us how he 
complains to Mr. Orezki about the 
stench in the hallway and about the 
broken stairs, and how Mr. Orezki 
laughs in his face and says in a voice 
thin and vicious as a whip: “You 
don’t like it here? Go take a room 
in the Waldorf.” 

I can imagine him standing on the 
threshold to Mr. Orezki’s apartment, 
bending slightly upon his cane, 
registering his complaints courteous- 
ly and without heat. But that would 
be at the beginning, before the vici- 
ousness and affront. 

Now he cannot even talk about it 
without heat. He sits there in the 
slow afternoon light, in the room 
smelling of old things, of things 
gone by, diminished into memory, 
and pounds his cane upon the floor. 
He is an old man, and yet along his 
forearms beneath the flesh the 
muscles are taut and hard as steel 
bands. ““The building should fall on 
his head,” he says of Mr. Orezki. 

But he says nothing of moving 
out. But he will. It’s only a matter 
of time before he will see the fu- 
tility of remaining there, of con- 
stantly demeaning himself in squab- 
bles with Mr. Orezki and enduring 
the outrage that constant affront 
and living in such a house must en- 
gender within him. There is a limit 
to how much a man with his pride 
will stand. 

That’s what I tell Harry and the 
others. “Don’t worry about it,” I 
say. “One fine day he’ll just get fed 
up and move in with one of us. 
All we have to do is keep asking him 


to. Because he sure as hell isn’t going 
to ask us.” He wouldn’t. He’s too 
stiff for that, too unbending—with 
his own children. 

But it hurts to see the way he is 
in the meantime. Twice, three times 
a month I see him. It’s always the 
same. We sit in the same chairs each 
time, in the identical attitudes, the 
faint light beyond the window dis- 
solving away, the street sounds fad- 
ing along the rim of evening. He 
asks about Helen and the children, 
and then I ask how he has been. He 
does most of the talking. It’s always 
one of two things. Either he talks 
about the condition of the house, 
the dark rank hallway, the paucity 
of heat, or else he sits damning Mr. 
Orezki. He does not complain. If I 
would just once give the impres- 
sion that I thought he was complain- 
ing, he would never again say a 
word to me about it. That’s the way 
he is, has always been. 

“Forget it,” I say when he has 
paused for a moment, still bent for- 
ward in an attitude which indicates 
he is not yet through. “It’s not worth 
aggravating yourself over.” 

“Hah!” he says, looking me full 
in the face, his hands upon the cane. 
“Tt is easy for you to say. You do 
not have to hear his insults.” 

“You don’t either,” I say. 

He straightens and sits looking at 
me. I go on quickly, since I have 
been thinking of it for some time. 
“Look,” I say. “If you don’t want 
to live with one of us—and [I still 
don’t know why—we can get you a 
different apartment some place, 
some nice place you can take pride 
in. Like that new project. With all 
his connections, Harry ought to be 
able to dig one up in no time.” 
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I do not pause until I have said it 
all. I know him well enough by 
now. If I pause for an instant he 
will begin to protest about the rent, 
that plaint unchanging and indivi- 
sible from what he conceives to be his 
dignity, his independence. So I say 
it without giving him a chance to 
break in: “And you don’t have to 
worry about the rent. We'll take 
care of it. It’s the least we can do 
for you.” 

But he sits quietly when I am 
through, an expression on his face 
something between a smile and a 
reproach. It is an expression I 
remember from childhood, when one 
of us had done or said something 
foolish. He says in a low voice, “It 
is not necessary to do anything for 

” I say, not meaning to raise 
my voice. “Nothing’s necessary. 
Nothing at all. We want to do it. 
It'll give us a little pleasure. Do you 
mind if we have some pleasure?” 

“You are good children,” he says 
without looking at me, staring out 
across the room. 

“You'll let us?” I say. I can al- 
ready see the others’ faces when I 
tell them he’s finally satisfied to leave 
this hole, as I foretold he eventually 
would be. 

“T will manage,” he says. “I have 
always managed.” 

He has. He came to America when 
he was twelve years old, with only 
sixteen cents in his pocket and the 
address of a third cousin his family 
had not heard from in three years. 
But he’s an old man now. He’s 
proved whatever he may have set 
out to prove. He’s entitled to rest 
now, to cease. I try to tell him that. 
“You’ve done enough for us,” I 


say. “Now let us do something for 
you.” 

He sits, not quite smiling, as 
though he knows something more 
than I do. “Do you think we like 
knowing what you have to put up 
with?” I ask. 

That sets him off again. I should 
have known. Just the mere mention 
of the house, of Mr. Orezki, is 
enough to do it, as though a button 
has been pushed. “‘He should burn in 
hell,” he says of Mr. Orezki, pound- 
ing his cane upon the floor. 

Because it is no longer something 
as trivial as a dirty hallway, or the 
lack of heat. It is no longer even 
the way Mr. Orezki insults some 
of the tenants, the women from 
whose husbands he knows he has 
nothing to fear. It takes a few weeks 
for me to find this out. 

“He has said certain things to 
me,” my father tells me in a level, 
constrained voice. It’s when his voice 
is constrained that you really have 
to watch out; I remember that much 
from childhood. He sits stiffly, his 
back not touching the chair back. 
Behind him on the far wall is his 
wedding picture, turning brown as 
old photographs do. It is the same 
face, only without the lines, the 
slack flesh. He stands in his best 
clothes, in attire such as he has worn 
just four times afterward, and then 
only at weddings too, at the side of 
my mother now buried eight years. 

After a while it comes out. Mr. 
Orezki has begun to taunt him with 
living off his children. He has 
probably sensed that, because of my 
father’s fierce pride, on this one 
subject he is especially vulnerable. 
He is: because that’s all I hear now, 
every time I come to see him. 
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You would think that after all 
these years he would be secure in his 
pride, in the knowledge that if he 
has not proved to anyone else his 
ability to single-handedly meet and 
overcome whatever it is in a lifetime 
a man has to meet and overcome, 
he has at least proved it to himself. 
What he tells me is not in complaint, 
as though he wants me to help, to 
do something about it. He simply 
relates it, what Mr. Orezki has said 
and what he has said in turn, in 
the same tone as that in which he 
told me about the broken stairs, the 
rank effluvia of the hallway, earlier. 
Only his outrage is more profound 
now. 

I say nothing, letting him go on. 
I still haven’t given up hope. I can 
be as stubborn as he. Maybe if he 
works himself up enough he will 
finally make a break. He will show 
some sense and move out, though no 
doubt he will think of it as a kind 
of capitulation. Maybe all it is, is a 
question of waiting, and of saying 
the right thing at the right moment. 

“They should cut pieces from 
him,” he says in a bitter, level voice 
more ominous than his shouting. 
Sometimes he will lapse into the old 
tongue, the alien violent speech, 
while cursing Mr. Orezki, as though 
it is closer to the blood, the heart. 
“He is a devil,” he says. It is as 
though he believes in the utter 
literalness of what he is saying. “All 
he lives for is to torture people, to 
cause unhappiness.” 

It’s not wholly true, what my 
father says of Mr. Orezki. I often 
see Mr. Orezki when I come to the 
house, at his bedroom window which 
looks out over the street, or in the 
hallway. He is a small man, a little 


hunched. He is always dressed in 
clothing that does not quite fit him, 
that is a little worn, as though it 
had been handed down to him by 
some rich relative. Yet they say he is 
rich himself, that he is miserly and 
owns at least five houses that they 
do not know about in addition to the 
one that they do. They say he has 
enough money to buy everything a 
man could hope for, and have enough 
left over to do it again. 

He is childless. He was married, 
but his wife left him more than 
twenty-five years ago. No one knows 
why. There are guesses, though. Most 
of them are malicious, the kind told 
with a smirk, with derision. Some- 
times my father repeats them, telling 
them with open satisfaction, since 
this is the sole revenge of which he 
can avail himself. Most of them have 
to do with sex, with impotence. 
Since the time his wife left him Mr. 
Orezki has lived alone. In his squalid 
downstairs apartment untended by 
woman. Untended by anyone, to 
judge by what it looks like. Though 
there are cats. Once I counted five 
of them, in various corners of the 
kitchen. This is all he has towards 
the end of his life: a ramshackle 
building in which he is a stranger, 
and his cats. 

I see him often at the window, a 
small forlorn figure staring out over 
the street. Maybe it’s because he is 
alone like that, that he resents my 
father, watching us come to visit 
him with undeviating regularity— 
the children now grown and pros- 
perous, in whom devotion has not 
flagged, stepping out of new cars. 

“That is still no excuse to treat 
people like he does,” my father says. 

“No,” I say. “I didn’t say it was.” 
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“So? Then what are you telling 
me?” 

“Just don’t take what he says so 
seriously, that’s all. Take it from 
whom it comes.” 

“That is easy for you to say,” he 
says, lifting one hand from the cane. 

“But where will it get you?” I 
say. “You'll only get yourself ag- 
gravated. And for what?” 

He sits looking out at the far wall, 
not answering immediately. “All my 
life I have tried to do what is right,” 
he says quietly, to himself, as though 
he hasn’t even heard what I have 
just said. “I ask only to be treated 
the same way. It is not too much to 
ask.” 

And yet maybe it is. “Not every- 
one is like you,” I say. “You should 
know that by now.” 

He looks at me, gripping the cane, 
his fists white at the knuckles. “I 
do not have to listen to his insults,” 
he says, raising his voice. “You think 
I should let him make dirt of me?” 

He does not expect an answer, 
since of the two that are possible 
one he would deride and the other 
he doesn’t have to hear from me. 
He sits bent forward, regarding me 
out of a face as motionless as stone. 
You cannot blame him, the way he 
feels, the outrage. All he has to sus- 
tain him are his pride and self- 
respect, the old independent blood 
that will not flag. 

“No,” I say. “I don’t mean that.” 

But he is back on Mr. Orezki 
again. “Some day he will say one 
word too many to me,” he says 
fiercely. 

So I have no reason to be sur- 
prised. There are things that grow 
and take shape before our very eyes 
and we don’t see, don’t know. When 


my wife calls one afternoon to tell 
me the police have phoned about my 
father, and they would like to see 
me, my sole feeling is one of astonish- 
ment. But I go immediately. Gener- 
ally it takes me twenty minutes to 
get to my father’s house from the 
shop. This time it takes me thirty- 
five. 

That’s the way it always is. If you 
don’t particularly care, everything 
goes smoothly. It’s when you’re in 
a hurry and every second counts 
that trains pull out on you, or you 
can’t find an empty cab. 

Finally, I manage to find one. The 
precinct station is only two blocks 
from my father’s house. My wife 
has not actually told me, but I as- 
sume this is the one she means, the 
one that called. I go quickly up the 
front stairs and up to the desk. I 
have been in the ribbon business for 
twelve years, and all that time I 
have dealt continuously with the 
police, buying tickets for benefits 
to which I have never gone, obtain- 
ing permits, managing the discreet 
dispensations without which there 
can be no amicability. But this is 
the first time I have been inside a 
station house. I go up to the high, 
center desk behind which a police- 
man stands, scanning some papers. 
A sergeant. It’s not that I am not 
anxious or worried. But I wait for 
him to get through, to look up of 
his own volition and at his own time. 
Perhaps it is because I wish to hold 
off the truth those infinitesimal 
moments longer, though I do not 
yet know what the truth is. 

When he looks up, I say in a quiet 
voice, “I’m George Karpov. You 
have my father here.” 

He looks at me with what seems 
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to be no expression at all in his face. 
He’s probably seen so many like me, 
he has ceased counting. “Oh,” he 
says. “So you’re the old man’s son.” 
“Yes,” I say. “I’m his son.” 


It takes but a few moments for 
him to tell it. It seems there was 
another argument, such as those my 
father has been telling me about for 
the past six months. I can see them 
on the stair landing, Mr. Orezki 
and my father, the old faces close 
against each other, unceasing and 
bitter, their voices raised. Except 
that this time there was more heat 
to it. Or maybe it was just that it 
has been going on for so long and 
this was the last straw. That’s what 
some of the tenants said, those who 
witnessed it. Because in the end, 
when Mr. Orezki said somethin 
about my father living off his chil- 
dren, my father without a sound 
raised his cane and struck at Mr. 
Orezki, who fell backward against 
the wall and lay without moving, 
bleeding slightly from the ear. He 
was already dead when the ambu- 
lance came. 

“Can I see him now?” I ask the 
sergeant. 

“Sure,” he says. “He’s upstairs.” 

I follow a patrolman upstairs to 
the large room the detectives use as 
an office. They must see everything 
here, those things only a fraction of 
which get into the papers and which 
do not serve to raise your estimation 
of the human race. But it is a hard 
life. I am breathing hard when we 


come to the top of the stairs. I am 
not exactly middle-aged, but I’m no 
longer twenty, either. The office is 
a large room, with sunlight streaming 
in from a row of windows on one 
side. There are a number of desks 
placed perpendicularly to the wall, 
at which men who do not look up 
sit or stand. When we come into the 
office I begin immediately to scan 
the room from the patrolman’s 
shoulder, as he is still directly before 
me. I know what my father will look 
like, the way he will be sitting. 

I see him before the patrolman 
does. He is sitting at the far side of 
the room, on a chair placed against 
the wall. He sits erect, motionless 
and composed, as though he were in 
his own living room. I go to him. I 
stand before him in the sunlight, 
the swirling motes. 

“Papa,” I say. He is not a man 
devoid of pity. But all his life he 
has demanded justness of other men, 
since it is what he has demanded of 
himself. I have no doubts. If he 
had that moment in the hallway to 
live over, he would do exactly the 
same thing. 

He looks up, an old man in a 
clean shirt frayed at the collar, his 
hands folded upon his cane. He is 
only human. There is just so much 
you can expect mere flesh and blood 
to bear. Yet I think of Mr. Orezki, 
the hunched lonely figure at the 
window, the apartment filled with 
cats. 

“Papa,” I say. “What have you 
done?” 


The Structure of Make-Believe 


Huckleberry Finn 


EDWARD WASIOLEK 


N analyzing the structure of 

Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 

Finn, it is necessary to start 
farther back than the conventional 
schemata of respectable and unre- 
spectable, primitive and civilized, 
good and bad. The contradictions 
in such contrasts are sharp and 
many. We need to start not with the 
inflexible social, cultural and moral 
oppositions, with conceptual cate- 
gories, but with some attribute of 
the images of shore and river. And 
one elemental attribute of these 
images is simply that the river moves 
and the shore does not. 

The river, and life on the river, is 
fluid, sinuous, unpredictable. The 
shore, and life on the shore, is still, 
rigid, and predictable. The Arkansas 
crowd looks upon the drunken 
carousing of Boggs as a daily per- 
formance to be watched at a regular 
hour; and they look upon his death, 
which they re-enact in detail, in the 
same way. The Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud is a performance 
so self-contained that the actors, 
each conscious of a role he is play- 
ing, have forgotten the reasons for 
the violent emotions that now move 
them. The feud once struck in the 
fire of real anger and grievance is 
now formalized into a ritual gone 
through for the form’s sake alone. 
Tom Sawyer’s actions are so auto- 
matic that Huck, once he has learned 
the rules, can and does predict the 
actions and feelings of Tom. Tom’s 


behavior is a regulated show. 

The choice of such words as “‘per- 
formance,” “show,” and “acting” 
in the preceding paragraph has not 
been without design. For they point 
precisely to the quality I wish to 
seize on as a key to the structure of 
Huckleberry Finn, a quality that is 
the common element of every inci- 
dent in the novel, a comprehensive- 
ness that is not possible in the moral 
and social contrasts discussed. From 
the very beginning of the novel, 
from the make-believe of Tom Saw- 
yer’s Arabian caravans and captured 
maidens and the make-believe of 
Huck’s death to the climactic bur- 
lesque of Tom’s make-believe of 
Jim’s escape, this device is common 
to all the incidents of Huckleberry 
Finn.* 

The quality of make-believe is 
most obvious in the last long section 
in which we watch with mixed feel- 
ings of amusement, boredom, and 
irritation Tom’s antics in playing at 
freeing Jim. It is this long section 
which critics, in their exasperation 
before the difficulty of fitting it 
into their conceptions of the struc- 

1There have been, of course, scattered references in 
many articles to the disguises and to the general con- 
trast of appearance and reality in the novel. Lauriate 
Lane, Jr. in a very recent article “Why Huckleberry 
Finn Is a Great World Novel,” CE, XVII (1955), 
p. 2, speaks of Huck’s truth “cutting through the 
surface of the world’s appearance and learning the 
contrary reality beneath.” These references have been 
sketchy, undeveloped and substantially different from 
what I am proposing. No one has, to the best of my 


knowledge, looked upon the pattern of make believe 
as the principle of structure for the entire novel. 
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ture, have universally condemned, 
deplored, or at best excused as a 
lamentable failing of Mark Twain’s 
taste, style, or sense of proportion. 
Perhaps these criticisms are in part 
justified, yet one must see, if not 
the logic at least the appropriateness 
in the emphasis the author gives by 
such proportion and exaggeration to 
a quality that is the cohesive force 
of the entire novel. Is not the bur- 
lesque of a mind and of actions 
caught in the mechanical imitation 
of dead forms precisely the attitude 
that runs through all of the seem- 
ingly disparate adventures that 
Huck has in his contact with shore 
life? 

The real, ever-new, fluid, whole 
life of Huck on the river stands in 
sharp contrast with the automatic, 
abstract, unreal rhythm of Tom’s 
life. But is it an error to leave the 
reader with the sharpest contrast of 


a distinction that he has been pur- 
suing throughout the novel? At 
worst Mark Twain would be guilty 
of imitating in his structure and 
language the object he is represent- 
ing—guilty, that is, of the “imitative 


” 


fallacy,” which Ivor Winters finds 
unforgivable even though it charac- 
terizes the work of Joyce, Whitman, 
and is a feature of much of the 
great writing of the past.’ 

Life on the river is movement; it 
is real because it is inchoate. Life 
on shore is the movement of reality 
stilled into inflexible forms, and as 
such it is no longer life, but the 
imitation of life. Because such forms 
are mechanical, inflexible, they are 
foolish, intolerant, cruel. And be- 


2See Yvor Winters, “Primitivism and Decadence,” 
In Defense of Reason (New York, 1947), p. 41, and 
Anatomy of Nonsense (Norfolk, Conn.: New Direc- 
tions, 1943), p. 221. 


cause life is stilled into unlife—here 
the author seems to be showing what 
Bergson was to say later—it is comic 
and pathetic at the same time. Move- 
ment and stillness, freedom and 
rigidity, reality and make-believe, 
life and unlife. This is the rhythm 
of the novel. 

On the river one is free—scoun- 
drel and saint alike; on the shore 
one is caught. On the river one 
makes decisions; on the shore they 
are made—by the crowds, by the 
books, and by codes of various kinds. 
The freedom into which Huck and 
Jim are reborn on the river is most 
complete and most safe when the 
danger of the shore has receded into 
a faint and distant glimmer of light 
in the night air. When the raft 
touches shore Huck must “make” 
his character, as he had to unmake 
it by his symbolic death when leav- 
ing the shore. So too Jim, when the 
easy motion of the raft has been 
stilled, must first be tied and later 
disguised. The Duke and Dauphin 
understand consummately that 
every passage from river to shore 
is a passage from openness to con- 
cealment: to reveal one’s true 
identity is to be caught; to make- 
believe is to be received, believed, 
accepted. 

When the Dauphin has some mis- 
givings about playing Juliet because 
of his age and beard, the Duke sum- 
marizes their fundamental and in- 
cisive understanding of shore life: 
“You'll be in costume, and that 
makes all the difference in the 
world.” The adventures on shore 
are qualitatively all of one order: 
they are not life, but the imitation 
of life. The contrasts of good and 
bad, respectable and unrespectable 
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do not hold because they are con- 
cepts that do not correspond to the 
basic images, river and shore, which 
subtend the structure of the novel. 
The shore alone comprehends the 
respectable and unrespectable, the 
kind and the cruel, the good and the 
bad, or it comprehends what we 
usually mean by these terms. The 
true contrast is one of the fluid, un- 
caught, unpredictable stuff of life 
on the river with the still, rigid, 
formalized imitation of life on shore. 
It is, in short, the contrast between 
life and make-believe. 

At best such make-believe is in- 
nocent and harmless; at worst it is 
destructive and cruel. The play-act- 
ing of Tom’s adolescent world is 
entertaining, ridiculous, unreal. For 
it is a boy’s world, and, as such, 
harmless or almost so. Where it 
touches the adult world—Jim’s fate, 
for instance—it carries with it the 
disorder of the Phelps household, the 
suffering of Jim, and the wounding 
of Tom. 

Tom’s world grown up is the 
world of the Shepherdsons and the 
Grangerfords. The flourish, style, 
dignity and courage of his world are 
all there, but everything is grander 
and the tone higher. The Granger- 
fords are all handsome, fine, and 
courageous. The walls of their house 
are lined with pictures of Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
castles with long hanging vines; and 
they play heroically sad tunes like 
“The Last Link is Broken” and “The 
Battle of Prague.” They play their 
parts superbly, as do the Shepherd- 
sons, and their only plaint is that 
there is not “show enough.” 

Both worlds are indifferent to 


real human situations; both en- 
tranced with the rules of their play- 
acting. The purity of Tom’s world 
of make-believe is seen in the un- 
reality of his motive, the freeing of 
Jim. The purity of the Grangerford- 
Shepherdson performance is seen in 
their inability to recall the motives 
for their feud. Tom’s world comes 
from the story books; the feud is 
a story book, although only faintly 
sketched by the pale hand of 
Emmeline Grangerford. The 
Grangerfords make beautiful sad- 
ness, and their poetess, with the 
rhythms of Walter Scott, writes 
tributes to this beautiful sadness.* 
And, like young Lochinvar, young 
Harney Shepherdson comes sweeping 
out of the West to rescue his damsel 
fair. 

One could begin the episode of the 
feud with the words “once upon a 
time,” but because it is a fairy tale 
with real human beings playing the 
parts, it is not beautiful, but foolish, 
cruel, and wasteful. Tom’s play- 
acting ends with the mistreatment 
of Jim and the wounding of him- 
self; the Grangerford-Shepherdson’s 
in the virtual annihilation of both 
families. Even Tom could not have 
wished for a “finer” ending. 

It is all foolish and wasteful, but 
it has dignity and courage because 
it is themselves they waste. It is un- 
like the spectacle of the Boggs epi- 
sode where the amusement is with- 
out dignity and courage. The 
lethargic idlers of the small Arkansas 
town, along with amusing them- 

8The Duke, in his bogus paper in Parkville, com- 
poses a verse similar in tone and mood to that of Em- 
meline’s: “He set up a little piece of poetry, which he 
made, himself, out of his own head—three verses— 


kind of sweet and saddish—the name of it was, ‘Yes, 
crush, cold world, this breaking heart.’ ” 
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selves with sicking dogs on sows and 
their litters and dousing stray dogs 
with turpentine and setting them 
afire, amuse themselves with the 
cruel passion of watching a man die. 
And not satisfied with having 
exacted their cruel pleasure from 
Boggs’ life and death—even to the 
point of re-enacting the gestures of 
the killing—they decide to exact a 
similar pleasure from his killer, only 
to have their mechanical behavior 
turned into havoc by the words and 
actions of one brave man, Sherburn. 
Such is shore life, but Huck is not 
of it. Because the unformed and 
inchoate reality of the river is re- 
flected in Huck’s soul, he does not 
have the still life of intolerance, 
cruelty, and hatred of the shore. Be- 
cause he is unformed in morality, he 
has universal sympathy for all forms. 
He is all movement, even on shore; 
he is drawn by sympathy to the 
spectacles he watches, until some 
aspect of the spectacle clashes with 
his intuitive sense of decency. Huck’s 
role is to observe and even partici- 
pate in the fictions he meets on shore, 
and by participating to reject them 
all. He finds the Grangerford- 
Shepherdson feud magnificent until 
he looks into the dead face of Buck. 
He watches the cruel play of the 
Boggs crowd and runs with them to 
see the lynching of Sherburn, until, 
disgusted by their cruelty and 
cowardice, he turns away to see and 
enjoy the real make-believe of a 
circus. So too throughout the novel, 
fascinated by the spectacles he wit- 
nesses, drawn to participation in 
them, he rejects them only when 
they come in conflict with his hard 
grasp on pragmatic reality and na- 
tive unformed sense of decency. 
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From the very beginning of the 
novel, we find him experimenting 
with the different fictions of shore 
life. He believes Widow Douglas’ 
system of prayer to be a fiction, 
yet he gives it a trial: he prays for 
fish hooks, and gives up the experi- 
ment only when prayer is at odds 
with his pragmatic sense of reality. 
He looks with skepticism upon 
Tom’s promise of diamond-loaded 
Arabian caravans and castle-building 
genii, yet he goes along with the 
attack and gets an old lamp to rub, 
discarding it only after making the 
experiment. On two occasions, he 
makes a trial of the Boggs type of 
cruel make-believe, each time at the 
expense of Jim: once when he puts 
a dead rattler into bed with Jim, 
and once when he pretends that Jim’s 
anguish over Huck’s fate was only 
a dream. On each occasion his amuse- 
ment turns to anguish when he is 
faced with another’s suffering. 

By having Huck with his un- 
formed moral nature participate in 
the fictions men live by, Mark Twain 
was able to use the device of make- 
believe—not only as a binding agent 
(it is certainly that) of all the inci- 
dents, but also as an instrument for 
evaluating the fictions the world 
plays at. Civilization—it seems the 
author was saying with this structure 
—is always tending towards rigidity 
of forms, and this rigidity limits 
vision, sympathy, and tolerance. As 
long as there is a total commitment 
to the ritual, the form is serious, 
important, dignified; once it is seen 
from the outside, the ritual becomes 
its Opposite: comic and trivial, or, 
if important, repelling and dis- 
gusting.* 

*The same theme of seeing a society of highly for- 
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The function of the Duke and 
Dauphin—like that of Huck but 
without his moral sensitivity and 
universal sympathy—is to see from 
the outside the world that has given 
them birth, significantly something 
that can be observed only from the 
river. They are a kind of obverse 
conscience of shore society, exacting 
a revenge that the injustices of shore 
society merit. Bred by the crowd, 
they return to prey upon it. Like 
Pap they are of this society, though 
at the opposite pole of the good in 
the society, a kind of cancer that the 
shore by its very nature must pro- 
duce. Periodically society must at- 
tempt to purify itself by curing this 
cancer (Pap’s conversion), or by 
cutting it out (catching and punish- 
ing of the Duke and Dauphin). The 
cyclical nature of this ritual of 
purification is conveyed by the 


rhythm of pursuit and escape; and 
the last view we get in the novel 


malized codes from the outside is easy to recognize in 
other works of Mark Twain, especially Innocents 
Abroad and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court. 
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of the Duke and Dauphin is of such 
a “casting-out”: when the crowd 
carries them out on rails, tarred and 
feathered. 

In Huckleberry Finn Mark Twain 
had drawn perhaps his most pessi- 
mistic view of man, for he had 
created a world with a structure in 
which life is inevitably stilled into 
unlife—into the forms of make-be- 
lieve. The dynamic massive impact 
of real life—so appropriately 
“imaged” in Huckleberry Finn in 
the river at the dividing point of a 
historic frontier — was continually 
being caught and missed in the web 
of civilized forms. Yet, in the 
structure of the novel, Mark Twain 
has given us through the life of his 
leading character, a promise, inevita- 
bly lost, of what life without make- 
believe, without the stilled forms by 
which men live, could be. Huck’s 
striking out for the frontier is one 
more brave attempt on the part of 
man to remake life, not in the image 
of what has been, but in the image 
of the free, dynamic flow of life 
itself. 


The Challenger 


JOHN Craic STEWART 


T THE sound of the bell Bob 
Wilson stepped back and 
looked intently at his spar- 

ring partner. Jake was heavy-set, 
hairy-chested, short armed and 
powerfully built; he stood there in 
the center of the ring, glassy eyed, 
his thick arms hanging loosely by 
his side. He swayed a little and 
seemed to be looking at nothing. 

I didn’t hit him hard, Bob thought; 
I pulled every punch and he’s almost 
out on his feet. Ol’ Jake with the 
snarled up nose and ears like some- 
body threw a coupla pieces of dough 
at his head—Jake’s been at it too 
long. Sudden exhilaration swelled 
through Bob’s body; he was breath- 
ing easily and felt the thrill of his 
own physical power. 

He could hear the voice of his 
manager, Max, at the ringside now. 
“Okay, Bob. That’s all for today— 
whatcha standing there for?” 

Then Jake was looking at him and 
grinning, shaking his head slowly. 
“Nice goin’, champ,” he said. 

Bob moved over to him with his 
gliding, rapid strides. He gave Jake 
a quick jab on the shoulder: “You 
ol’ ham, Jake—you ol’ ham.” Still 
grinning, Jake turned and walked 
to his corner, spraddle legged his 
body swaying from side to side under 
powerful, habitual control. He 
seemed always settling himself 
against some heavy shock. Bob 
smiled. It’s time Jake quit, he 
thought. After I lick the champ, 
I'll make Jake quit. 

He turned quickly to his corner, 


snatched off his head guard and 
tossed it to Max. Pressing the top 
rope down, he vaulted over and 
landed lightly on his feet at the ring- 
side. A crowd of little men scattered 
back in a circle around him. 

“Cut the horse play, Bob,” Max 
said. “I mean it—you break an ankle 
and—” 

Bob grinned and threw a robe over 
his shoulders; he walked away de- 
liberately and grandly, with his ef- 
fortless strides, toward the dressing 
rooms. Max followed him, red faced 
and serious. 

A moment later Bob lay stretched 
on the training table, naked except 
for a towel across his buttocks. He 
was completely relaxed. The firm 
pressure of the trainer’s hands into 
his back and shoulder muscles 
brought short satisfied grunts from 
him. A reporter pulled a chair up 
beside the table and took out a note- 
book and pencil. Then he sat back 
in the chair and waited. Bob opened 
one eye and grinned. 

“Mind a few questions, Bob?” 

Bob did not answer, he was think- 
ing about ol’ Jake. He could hear 
him splashing around in the shower, 
blowing, and banging his arms 
against the walls. 

Max stepped up to the table and 
shook Bob’s shoulder. “Come on, 
Bob, can’t you answer the man? He 
don’t mean nothin’, Mr. Ordway, 
just full of fun, you know.” The re- 
porter smiled and nodded. Max 
waved the trainer aside. ““Come on, 


sit up, Bob. This is Mr. Ordway 
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from the Times.” Bob sat up and 
drew the towel across his lap and 
grinned. 

“Well, this is Philadelphia,” he 
said. “What you doing down here?” 

Ordway uncrossed and crossed his 
legs and smiled. ““We want a story 
on you, Bob,” he said pleasantly. “A 
little something on your life—how 
you feel about your chances at the 
championship and a few things like 
that.” 

Bob smiled into the calm grey eyes 
before him. Then with a flicker the 
smile was gone. 

“Okay, shoot,” he said. “I never 
was nasty with a reporter in my 
life.” The grey flecks in Ordway’s 
eyes seemed to flame momentarily, 
signifying a strange intimacy, a sort 
of personal intrusion against which 
Bob felt suddenly defenseless. Bob 
shifted his eyes from the man, and, 
pushing downward with his hands, 
swung his body back nearer the 
center of the table. 

“Okay, what’ll you have?” Max 
pulled a chair up and sat down, his 
nervous eyes dancing between the 
two men. 

“First, let me see if I’ve got these 
facts straight about your life,” Ord- 
way said. “You’re twenty-three— 
been fighting professionally for three 
years.” 

Bob was watching Ordway’s face 
as he would that of another fighter 
in the ring; automatically his glance 
kept darting to the man’s thin white 
hands. Bob was alert; his nostrils 
worked slightly now as his breath 
came audibly. “Yeah,” he said. 

“And you won the middleweight 
crown with the Pacific Fleet in ’52?” 
Bob nodded. “Now let’s see,” Ord- 
way glanced down at his notes. 
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“You’d already taken the middle- 
weight title in the Golden Gloves 
tournament before the Navy—” He 
looked up again. “You were just six- 
teen then?” 

“He was jus’ sixteen,” Max said, 
“and get this: he’s never been kayoed, 
and he lost only two decisions in 
eighteen professional bouts.” 

“That’s quite a record,” said Ord- 
way. “And how many knockouts 
have you scored?” 

Bob felt the impact of the question 
like a hard body blow. The question 
should have been directed to Max: 
Max was doing the talking now, but 
Ordway was looking up at him. Max 
made no answer. 

“I kayoed three out of the 
eighteen,” Bob said. 

Ordway’s glance seemed to rest 
like a cloud on him for a moment, 
then the reporter turned to Max. 
“The rest of them decisions? Any 
technical kayoes?” 

“No —all decisions,” Max said. 
“But get this, every one by unani- 
mous decision—all the judges and 
the referee.” 

“T see,” Ordway said. He glanced 
back at his notes and his pencil 
moved rapidly across the page. 

Bob felt as though he were 
trapped in a corner by a superior 
boxer; he couldn’t elude the attack. 
Jake had stopped singing, and now 
Bob felt completely alone and ex- 
posed before the reporter. He had 
been interviewed by hundreds of 
them all over the country—it had 
never been hard before. This man 
was asking the same questions as the 
others, but he was asking and seem- 
ing to get his own answers to other 
questions. He’s looking for some- 


thing in me that he thinks he knows, 
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Bob thought. 

Ordway lifted his pencil, looked 
up casually at Bob, and he asked, 
“Think you might have kayoed any 
of those in the decision bouts?” 

Bob slid off the table to his feet, 
thinking vaguely that a fighter ought 
to stay on his feet. He tied the towel 
about his waist and stepped back 
to the table’s end. His right fist 
smacked into his left palm. The 
damp tapes were still on his hands. 
He looked down at Ordway and felt 
the man’s frailty, but Ordway’s cool 
gaze had followed him. 

“Let me ask you a question,” Bob 
said. 

“Sure, Bob.’’ Ordway spoke 
pleasantly. 

“If they'd all been kayoes, if I’d 
cut them all to pieces, if they’d had 
to drag them out of the ring, would 
it have run my stock up with you 
reporters? What’s the matter any- 
how? I’m getting my shot at the 
champ when I finish Grubbs; the 
boxing commission seems to think 
I’m okay.” 

“Wait, I’m not trying to push 
you in a corner, Bob,” Ordway said. 
He grinned and laid his pad down 
on his lap. “I like your style of fight- 
ing, fellow; I like your sportsman- 
ship. I’m not pushing you. But the 
fans like you too, and they’re curious. 
They have a right to know—that is, 
they should know whatever you 
want to tell them.” 

“Tell ’°em what?” asked Bob. “I’m 
a fighter not a speaker. Let ’em 
come and watch me fight and figure 
it for themselves.” He paused and 
held the glance of Ordway in the 
orbit of his own. Ordway had re- 
treated lightly, evasively; his foot- 
work was perfect. “Tell ’em this: 
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tell ’em if they got any doubts about 
my Sunday punch to watch me in 
the ring with Grubbs next week.” 

“Right,” Ordway said, and Bob 
knew the flurry of their exchange 
was broken off—by Ordway him- 
self, who had stepped back and called 
time on himself. Yet Bob didn’t 
smell or taste victory. His mouth 
was dry and his eyes burning. “Just 
a few more things, and I'll let you 
get on to the shower. Check me on 
these facts: Born San Francisco, left 
school and started fighting semi- 
professionally at sixteen.” He paused 
and looked up. 

“Yes, that’s correct,” Bob said. 

Ordway got up from his chair, 
stuffed his note book into his pocket. 
“Who’s your favorite of the old- 
time fighters?” he asked suddenly. 

“Corbett,” Bob answered without 
hesitation, but again he felt uneasy 
about the question. His eyes went to 
the man’s hands. 

“How *bout Harry Greb?” Ord- 
re fired this question from the 

ip. 

Bob frowned, shrugged his 
shoulders lightly. ““He was great— 
the toughest of ’em all—but Corbett 
was the greatest man: he had a punch 
too!” 

“Right,” Ordway said. “Care to 
say anything about the champion- 
ship bill if you beat Grubbs?” 

Bob laughed. He knew how to 
counterpunch this man now. “The 
champ’s an old man. He’s rugged 
and strong, but he’s old as Jake— 
even reporters can see he’s slow.” 

Ordway advanced and held out 
his hand. “Thanks a lot and good 
luck to you—see you at the Garden.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure,” Bob said. As 
they shook hands, their eyes met 
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again briefly. 

“Hit it to the shower, Bob,” Max 
said. He took Ordway by the arm 
and walked slowly to the door with 
him. 

Two weeks later, in Philadelphia, 
Bob Wilson stepped into the ring 
to fight Hal Grubbs, leading con- 
tender for the light-heavyweight 
crown. Within one minute and 
twenty seconds of the third round 
he knocked Grubbs unconscious with 
a right cross which came so fast half 
the spectators didn’t see it. From 
the very first, Bob carried the fight 
to Grubbs, stalking him, crowding 
him, punching hard and fast at a 
target which was all too unevasive. 

Grubbs never seemed to get set. 
He was obviously confused by Bob’s 
speed, and his timing was off. He 
wobbled awkwardly about the ring 
at the mercy of an opponent who 
never let him take the initiative. 
He kept throwing punches at Bob’s 
head, but Bob ducked, blocked and 
counter-punched relentlessly, never 
stepping back once in the whole 
fight. It was a beautiful exhibition 
of the near perfect boxer, of skill 
and power. He never turned loose 
and slugged. But he went in for the 
kill with deadly precision, and his 
timing was beautiful. Grubbs was 
knocked down twice in the first, 
three times in the second. In the 
third he managed to peddle back- 
ward until Bob’s straight right found 
his chin. 

The crowd was on its feet most of 
the two and a half rounds screaming 
for the kill. 

The next day some of the papers 
compared the fight to the Dempsey- 
Willard massacre of 1919. Some of 
them compared the new Bob Wilson 
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style to the calculated murderous 
attack of Joe Louis. Unanimously 
they wrote at length on the sudden 
change in Wilson’s style. It seemed 
that almost overnight, a not too 
dangerous and eminently defensive 
boxer had metamorphosed into a 
fiercely aggressive fighter. Some 
predicted without hesitation that 
Wilson would take the champion in 
less than three rounds. Bob and Max 
searched the Times for a word from 
Ordway; but another Times re- 
porter had covered the fight. 

“Take it easy a few days, Bob,” 
Max told him. “You’re in top shape. 
I want you to unlax for a while, kid. 
Come off the tension until we start 
training for the champ. We’re mov- 
ing our quarters to Jersey next week, 
and you and me and Jake will do 
the town one night before we leave.” 

So they “did” the town; Max let 
him drink his fill of beer. Every- 
where they went people pointed him 
out; a couple of newsmen fired flash 
bulbs at him, and he had to give 
his autograph to the party at the 
next table. He understood this as 
the fame and glory for which he had 
fought. 

But the taste of it in his mouth 
was dull. The noisy moment of his 
cold and murderous victory had a 
strange and hollow sound. In his 
mind it was somehow connected 
with a thing Ordway had conveyed 
to him, a thing he did not want to 
know. 

And Jake remarked in his quiet 
loving way, as the train sped north 
toward the new camp, “You got 
to get used to it, Bob. You’ve found 
yourself now, boy—you’re a killer 
and that’s what it takes to be champ. 
Your old style was all right for the 
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amateurs—the hams we fought on 
the way up—but now you’re mixing 
it with the best of them. I’ve seen 
"em come and go in my day, and 
only the ones who were mean in- 
side those ropes ever got there.” 

Bob didn’t look at Jake. He kept 
glancing out the window over the 
passing green spring earth. “Yeah, 
I know,” he said. 

Then in the hypnotic spell of the 
passing land he thought of his first 
fight, of the Golden Gloves, of the 
Navy. It had all been easy and fun. 
He had laughed his way along, 
strong and unbeatable, with a sense 
of play. He remembered his young 
brothers and their backyard matches 
he had refereed. And he thought 
suddenly of Ordway, the thin pale 
face, the grey inquiring eyes. 

He turned suddenly and stabbed 
his elbow viciously into Jake’s ribs. 
“Jake, ol’ friend, when I meet the 
champ, I’ll cut him to pieces,” he 
said slowly. 

In the training camp he settled 
down to the hard steady job of 
getting in condition. Inside him was 
an insatiate hunger to feel his own 
mounting supremacy, to feel flood- 
ing through him always an indomi- 
table and unerring strength. He 
seemed to have grown older. He no 
longer attempted to pull his punches, 
but battered his sparring mates with 
a constantly growing fury. 

All of them finally left except 
Jake, who just grinned and took it. 
Max had to hire a new crew. Two 
of them quit the first day, but the 
tougher ones remained. And Jake 
kept on; every day he entered the 
ring with Bob. He did not seem to 
wilt or tire under the punishment. 
He would get up off the floor, shake 
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his head and come charging in. 
““You’re learning to fight now, boy,” 
he kept telling Bob. 

Then two weeks before the fight, 
set for June 10, the long awaited 
story of the challenger appeared in 
the Times. Max read Ordway’s story 
and tore the paper to shreds, but 
Bob found another copy. Ordway’s 
opinion ran counter to virtually all 
other sport writers. He tried to re- 
fute everybody. He stated in simple, 
terse language his considered opinion 
of Wilson’s chances, or rather lack 
of chances, to win. He said Bob was 
too young, too inexperienced for the 
veteran champion. This, of course, 
could be discounted by the fact that 
the champ was old, and had slowed 
down perceptibly, fighting against 
overweight. Yet Ordway went on 
to state in that chilly way of his 
that the challenger would lose in 
spite of these apparent advantages, 
because he was not a fighter at heart. 
He never had been and never could 
be; he was a glorified amateur. His 
style with Grubbs did not represent 
a fundamental change; it was not the 
real Wilson fighting that night. A 
sudden change like that was not 
natural or real, and this would be 
proved in the title bout. 

When Bob first saw his name in 
Ordway’s column his muscles tensed 
and he read the whole thing through 
rapidly. He reread it three times 
before he put the paper down. Some- 
thing in the words held a terrible 
fascination for him; at the same time 
he felt a draining away of his 
strength, a quickening of his heart 
beat. His attention on the story was 
diverted when Jake walked up be- 
side his chair. 

“T read it,” Jake said and grinned. 
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“Don’t pay no attention, Bob. It’s 
part of the game. They’ll always be 
some of those writers against you, 
trying to get your goat. He’s prob- 
ably got money on the champ.” 

Bob did not answer but kept look- 
ing into Jake’s face, into the dark 
seriousness of it. “Listen, Bob,” Jake 
said, his words heavy in well-deep 
tone. “You’re at the top now— 
you’re in; the championship is in 
the palm of your hand. Don’t let 
this fellow—this what’s his name?” 

“Ordway,” Bob said. 

“Well, don’t let him get your goat. 
He’s just a writer; he never fought. 
Remember that—he never fought.” 

Bob stood up and handed the 
paper to Jake. “Okay, Jake,” he said. 
“But you remember this too; like 
I told you on the train, I’m going 
to cut the champ to pieces. I hope 
Ordway’s at the ringside.” He was 
outwardly calm, but his sudden 
anger mingled with a strange new 
emotion he couldn’t name—not fear, 
not physical fear at least: he had 
fought better men than the champ. 
He walked off with his long even 
strides, his face drawn and hard and 
dark. 

On the night of June 10, Bob 
and Max and Jake went together 
from their hotel in a taxi to Madison 
Square Garden. They arrived about 
seven o'clock, slipped in through the 
already gathering crowd, and went 
straight to the challenger’s dressing 
room. Bob lay down dressed as he 
was in slacks and a sport shirt. He 
had eaten a heavy meal after the 
weighing-in ceremonies that morn- 
ing and had eaten more lightly at 
the hotel just before leaving. The 
fight was scheduled for nine. Max 
went out to attend to some details, 
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but Jake was with Bob in the quiet, 
cool room. In the silence Bob could 
feel the steady, heavy beat of his 
heart. An occasional pull on his lungs 
brought a sigh. He had always felt 
this extreme excitement before a 
fight, and didn’t consider his tension 
now to be unusual. It is all right, 
he thought — not pleasant, but all 
right. The ol’ adrenal glands were 
working. He’d need that extra 
energy tonight. A few seconds in the 
ring and he would be relaxed, a 
fighting machine—all the pent up 
power freed to him, to the vast com- 
plex of his waiting muscles, the 
lightning calculations of his mind. 

He closed his eyes and tried to 
relax, to sleep, but sleep would not 
come. He wondered why the champ 
had been late to the weighing-in. 
He had wanted to meet the champ 
before the fight, but Max wouldn’t 
wait. Now he was waiting, slowly. 
There was a warm sensation in his 
chest, an occasional surge of blood 
which brought a restless thrill with 
it, a hot desire to get on with his 
work for the night. 

He breathed deeply and exhaled 
slowly. The crowd noises outside in- 
creased steadily, and Max was run- 
ning in and out every, few minutes 
now. 

On his last trip he had said, “Better 
start taping him, Jake.” 

They were nearly done with the 
taping when a loud knock sounded 
at the door. “Keep those reporters 
out of here,” Bob said. 

“Okay, okay, Bob,” Max said and 
hurried to the door. He cracked the 
door and looked out. 

“May I come in and say hello?” 
The voice was heavy. Max stepped 
back, drawing the door fully open, 
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and the champion, a blue robe over 
his shoulders, walked in. He extended 
his hand to Bob. Bob stood up, took 
the hand and held it firmly. Before 
either man spoke they stood for a 
moment facing each other, their 
eyes meeting. 

“TI want to wish you good luck, 
Wilson,” the champ said. 

“Thanks, and the same to you.” 
His eyes took in the build of the man. 
He was built like Jake all right, 
heavy and solid, and he certainly 
looked like him. Short, crinkly black 
hair, greying a bit at the sides: the 
same heavy square fighter’s face. 
He was not as tall as Bob, and his 
reach was an inch or so less, but he 
was a man in whose thick body a 
giant power might reside, enduring 
through all his thirty-four years. 
There were no marks on his face. 
One ear was slightly cauliflowered. 
He seemed completely calm, at ease, 
friendly. 

“May the best man win,” he said 
and gave a sudden pressure to Bob’s 
hand. Then he released it. 

Bob saw Jake coming now, com- 
ing forward a little slowly, his heavy 
face creased in a smile, his hand ex- 
tended. “Remember me, champ? 
Jake Cardello?” The champ looked 
at him closely. “It was ten years 
ago,” Jake said, his hand still ex- 
tended, “in Chicago.” 

The champ grasped the big hand. 
“Christ, yes,” he said. “Ten years 
is a long time, Cardello. I almost 
didn’t know you.” 

“T’ll never forget,” Jake said. “I 
slept a long time after that fight.” 
He grinned and looked aside almost 
apologetically, then turned to Bob. 
“It’s what he used to pack in that 
right hand, Bob.” 
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“Te’s still there,” the champ said. 
They both grinned. 

Max glanced at his watch. “‘Gettin’ 
late,” he muttered. 

“Well, see you later,” the champ 
said and walked to the door. He 
paused there and looked back, “So 
long, Bob,” he called. 

The three of them looked at each 

other a little stupidly. But it was 
Jake who spoke. “A great fighter. 
He oughta have quit long before 
now.” 
“He'll quit after tonight,” Max 
said. ““What the hell’s he tryin’ to 
pull anyway, comin’ in here like 
that?” 

““What’s wrong with it?” Bob said. 
““He’s just trying to be friendly.” 

“Don’t let that fool you,” Max 
said. 

“Forget it,” Jake said. “It’s about 
time now, Bob. The last prelim ought 
to be over. How’s them tapes?” 

Bob flexed his fingers. “’They’re 
okay,” he said. “I’m ready now. Let’s 
get going.” 

“Remember, Bob,” Max said, “tone 
last word. We worked for this night 
for eight years—don’t let me and 
Jake down, boy. You know his style; 
you know how to get at him. Break 
away on the infighting and use your 
reach; stand off and throw your 
artillery at him where he can’t reach 
you. He’s tough. Cut him down 
slow; watch his right.” 

Bob was pacing the floor now, 
eager and restless. “I remember,” he 
said. “What they waiting on?” 

At the warning call they went out 
the door, down the long corridor to 
the aisle, Max in front, Bob next, 
then Jake, just as they had always 
done. 


As he climbed into the ring, Bob 
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glanced at the champ already seated 
in his corner, but his head was 
turned; he was talking to someone 
at the ringside. Bob sat down. The 
bright overhead light was blinding 
at first, and the drone of the tremen- 
dous crowd was like a cataract. Then 
he heard Jake’s voice at his side; 
Jake spoke just as the announcer in 
the center of the ring began to sing 
out the introductions, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, in this corner, wearing 
purple trunks, weighing 175 pounds, 
the light-heavyweight champion of 
the world—” 

Jake’s voice said, “This is it, Bob; 
you can’t play with this baby; you 
got to kill him—” 

Then again the voice from the 
center of the ring, as though tuned 
back on the proper wave length, 
““__and in this corner, wearing white 
trunks, weighing 170% pounds, the 
challenger from San Francisco, Bob 
Wilson.” Again the heavy crowd 
thunder engulfed them. Bob’s breath 
was coming fast. The gloves were 
tight and snug over his taped hands. 

The referee entered the ring, 
acknowledged his introduction, and 
motioned the two fighters to him. 
After a casual glance at each other, 
they stood, eyes averted, listening to 
last minute instructions. “—All 
right, go to your corners, and at the 
sound of the bell, come out fight- 
ing.” 

He was in his corner now, alone. 
The robe and stool and Jake were 
gone. He faced the champ across 
the ring; his gloves rested on the 
ropes at his sides. He took a deep 
breath, and as he exhaled the bell 
sounded. 

It was at that exact instant that 
he glanced to the ringside and saw 
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Ordway in the first row. He was 
dressed in a tuxedo. It was as though 
a long hidden, unpleasant memory 
had flashed into Bob’s mind, then 
vanished as suddenly. He met the 
champ in the center of the ring. 

They felt each other out cau- 
tiously, circling to the right. Bob 
shot a quick left jab to the champ’s 
face. He blinked, lowered his head 
and bore in, trying to find Bob’s 
midsection. Bob crossed his right, 
hard; the champ bore in, countered 
with a right to the body, then a 
smashing right to the head which 
Bob caught easily on his shoulder. 

Bob moved to the right slightly, 
almost as if he denied the move- 
ment; then his left moved in a short 
arc against the champ’s face. The 
champ’s head bobbed and he stepped 
back out of danger, his right eye 
red and beginning to swell from the 
blow. Bob moved in easily; his left 
jab found the eye—once, twice, al- 
most too rapidly to distinguish be- 
tween the sound of the blows. A 
slight cut appeared below the eye- 
ball in the red, swelling flesh. The 
champ closed in with a flurry of 
lefts and rights to the body. Bob 
felt his breath go out in a painful 
grunt as the blows landed. He tied 
the champ in a clinch. 

The referee separated them. Bob 
snapped the champ’s head back with 
a short right uppercut. The champ 
backed off. Bob measured his dis- 
tance and felt calm and sure and 
merciless now. His quick left flicked 
out again to the eye, and the bell 
sounded. 

He went to his corner, confident. 
He knew he had that round. He 
felt sure he could finish it in two 
or three more. He sat down in his 
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corner, perfectly relaxed. He did not 
look at Ordway. Jake was before 
him with a towel. “Keep it up,” he 
said. “Keep after that eye.” 

In the second round the champ 
was more evasive; he ducked, weaved 
and crowded Bob close, landing hard 
rights and lefts to the body. Still, 
for most of the round Bob main- 
tained his advantage of distance and 
kept his left jab moving like a shuttle 
into the eye. At the end of the round 
neither man was hurt, but the eye 
was bleeding badly. From his corner 
this time, Bob glanced at Ordway, 
but he was smoking and talking to 
someone beside him. 

““His eye is sure a mess,” Bob said 
to Jake. 

“Watch yourself,” Jake cautioned. 
“Keep punishing him.” 

Bob floored the champ in round 
three with a short right to the jaw. 
The champ bounced up without 
taking a count, and came in, 
slightly crouched, scowling. Bob 
lashed out with his left. The champ 
seemed to. have no defense against 
it. Bob had the sensation of punch- 
ing a heavy bag. The champ’s body 
blows had steam, but they were not 
landing solidly. At the end of the 
round Bob was certain he could end 
the fight in one more. But in the 
next and in the next the champ got 
up from the canvas without taking 
a count and charged into the 
measured swift battering of Bob’s 
fists. His face was red now with 
splattered blood from the swollen 
wound. His left eye was nearly 
closed. 

At the end of the fifth Max 
climbed into the ring. “All right, 
Bob,” he said, “you got him licked; 
go ahead and finish him.” Bob 
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nodded in reply. Then he looked to 
the ringside, and Ordway was look- 
ing right at him; the waxen face 
moved in a faint smile like a thin 
mask over some secret knowledge. 

The champ stood his ground in 
the sixth. He slugged hard and fast. 
Bob didn’t get in a solid punch; and 
he realized he was beginning to 
avoid the eye. He wanted so badly 
to get it over with now, to knock 
the champ out, to get back into his 
dressing room and the shower. The 
intermittent, explosive shouts of the 
crowd seemed to have settled to a 
steady waterfall roar. 

A few seconds before the bell in 
the seventh, the champ attacked 
savagely, throwing everything he 
had with plenty of power into Bob’s 
body. The crowd came to life as 
the challenger stepped back and 
covered up. He crossed his right 
hard to the champ’s chin at the bell. 
The champ shook his head and stood 
for a moment glaring from beneath 
heavy brows, his face reddened and 
dripping, his right eye shining piti- 
fully through the tiny slit in the 
swollen flesh. 

“Yeah, I felt that last one,” Bob 
said. “Looks like he’ll never go 
down.” 

“He better,” Jake said. “You gotta 
finish him, now, Bob; he’ll never 
wear out. Keep after that eye—and 
find his chin, find his chin, but 
watch his right.” 

In the eighth, ninth and tenth 
rounds Bob beat the champ across 
and about the ring; he never let up 
his attack. He floored the champ 
twice, one for the count of nine, 
but the champ came back ponderous, 
slow, like a baited bear. Bob went in 
then for the kill. He smashed rights 
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and lefts to the swollen head without 
mercy. Each blow had the sound of 
a sudden splash as the tight hard 
glove drove into the spongy flesh. 
But the champ did not go down 
again; he kept coming in on the 
challenger. It was almost like Jake 
himself, relentless under punishment, 
determined to make the young chal- 
lenger give everything he had. 

Bob looked up at Jake at the end 
of the tenth. “He ought to be out 
now, Jake—what’s the matter? Why 
don’t they throw in the towel? Why 
don’t the referee call it?” 

Jake took Bob’s head between his 
hands and shook it violently. “Look 
here, lissen, boy—he ain’t out—you 
gotta finish him—keep punchin’; if 
you let up—if you let up—” The 
bell sounded for the eleventh. 

The champ rushed him, throwing 
his right at Bob’s chin. Bob blocked 
it easily and countered with a left 
hook which spun the champ halt 
around. Jake was calling, “Now, 
now, zow, Bob—finish him.” 

The champ was not even looking 
at him in that fraction of a second, 
his eyes glazed in a head turning 
painfully back toward his opponent, 
his guard down. Now, Bob thought. 
He delivered a straight right, hard 
and accurate; he felt the man’s jaw 
sag and the whole body give way. 
Bob stepped back to a neutral corner. 

That’s it, thank God it’s over.” 
He could hear the referee counting, 
but he did not look back. His eyes 
found Ordway, and Ordway slowly 
shook his head. What in the devil 
does he know? How’s he so sure? 
The counting stopped. Bob turned 
back, and the massive body of the 
champ was pushing itself up again. 

“Now, Bob—now!” Max beat a 
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tattoo on the edge of the ring. “Kill 
him, get him now.” 

A sudden nausea lumped in his 
stomach. He moved in, hitting ac- 
curately, but his blows were not 
alive; he knew it. The champ 
stumbled back, shook his head and 
— a left hook to the head at the 

ell. 

Max was dancing before him now. 
“Jesus, Jesus, boy,” he screamed. 
“Whatsa matter? You ain’t even 
trying.” Jake bathed his face and 
gave him a mouth rinse. Once their 
eyes met; Jake smiled, but said noth- 
ing; he had said nothing in three 
rounds now. 

“All right, Max, all right—this 
round,” Bob said. 

The champ came out looking 
stronger, but boxing cautiously, his 
guard well up. I can’t hit that eye 
again, Bob thought; it wouldn’t 
finish him anyway. He looked for 
the clean opening, the final thrust 
at the beaten man before him, the 
small fraction of time in which the 
heavy chin might stand open. The 
champ attacked clumsily. Bob 
stepped back without counter 
punching. The chin was still covered. 
The crowd booed. 

Then suddenly the red pulp of 
a face before him was speaking; the 
swollen lips moved heavily. “Come 
on and fight,” the lips said. Bob 
feinted a left hook at the eye, but 
the champ’s guard was solid, the 
right glove before and slightly to 
the left of the chin. Bob could hear 
Max’s hysterical voice again, “Finish 
him! finish him!” Even over the 
crowd’s dissonant moan he could 
hear the shrill voice. He flicked his 
left out, and the champ took it and 
bore in, chin covered, eyes like dark 
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shining gems in the crimson center 
of colored mud. 

“God, why don’t he fall?” Bob 
muttered to himself. And he moved 
back a pace, counter punching 
lightly. The champ’s blows still had 
steam; he could feel them on his body 
painfully now. 

“Take him, Bob,” Max screamed. 
Jake was silent, watching moodily. 

As though acting on command, 
Bob unleashed his left jab again, 
straight and hard to the head. His 
glove seemed to slosh into the mass 
of the champ’s face. Bob heard and 
felt the sickening blow land. His 
right remained cocked as he winced 
and for an immeasurable fraction of 
time averted his eyes. As he looked 
back, his head seemed to explode 
on his shoulders and he fell. 

He heard the silver-like ringing 
above the noise of the crowd, or 
rather through it. He shook his head. 
He could hear the counting now 
“4--§—” He started to get up, 
hardly aware of his opponent. He 
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had won the fight rounds back; he 
had already shown Ordway. This 
was a farce, a foolish epilogue. On 
his knees, with hands still on the 
canvas, he looked out through the 
ropes, half wondering why all this 
hullabaloo was raised over a fight 
finished long ago. Max’s frantic voice 
was mingled with the thousand cat- 
calls, the boos, the jeers of the crowd. 

He stood erect now, facing the 
mass of beaten flesh before him. 
Why do I have to go on hitting him? 
he thought vaguely. He struck out 
with his left mechanically. The 
champ slipped inside it and crossed 
his right, to the chin, following with 
a left hook to the head, then a right 
to the chin. Behind the moving fists 
Bob saw the snarl on the distorted 
face. The last blow seemed to come 
out of nowhere, driving Bob’s head 
back. Everything jelled into a steady 
humming, like that in high tension 
wires. As he fell the canvas seemed 
to receive his body gently, softly, 
before darkness closed in. 


Bon Voyage, Mr. Gull 
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HERE are some who will 
remember when I went to 
Charleston, but no one will 
remember—what I shall never for- 
get—as no one even knew I planned 
to stay. To work, if I could find 
it, in a capacity impossible to clas- 
sify then, as now. I can say mental 
processes kept repeating the dim 
imagery of interiors, galleries, and the 
like. I'd thought perhaps a philan- 
anthropic endeavor—conducted not 
massively, as in the East—but mildly, 
in Southern tempo. Some business 
doors in Charleston wore signs most 
any time of day declaring their 
owners back at three o’clock. Here, 
take it easy seemed more than a 
cliché and I was glad, feeling that the 
woman who follows this course 
comes closer to happiness than one 
who makes a torrid search for almost 
any male, hoping he will draw the 
blank that is her heart and give it 
life. Or is the base of all emotion 
now the skull? In any event, each 
of us has seen the young float like 
suntanned sleeping beauties waiting 
for a prince, and after they have 
floated, frown—and finally settle 
for the heel who happens by. Some- 
how I'd got through the trusting 
twenties—and walked far enough 
from the frenzied forties to think 
searching for a bluebird might be 
fun. Especially from the cloud of 
white wisteria that drifts eye-level 
on the blue-green Southern fence... 
To eat, of course, I’d have to 
work. The daily paper—The News 
and Courier 1 believe it’s called— 


was no help at all. I placed an ad 
and spent the next morning with a 
quiet phone, not realizing until then 
how long a morning was—how short 
my patience. I sat staring at my 
hands, relaxed there in my lap. Even 
now they’re—nicely shaped . . . still 
young, I like to think. No one would 
ever guess the job they were called 
to do for me that day. For me or 
against me, I’m still not sure— In- 
decision keeps to its circle, condemn- 
ing and condoning, while my hands 
lie quiet in my lap, or hold a play- 
ing card or prayer book with equal 
ease, or do my chores like two mil- 
lion other hands obey a million other 
people. 

The phone rang only once that 
morning. A motor company. Far 
from what I’d hoped for—but driv- 
ing at a discount could be pleasant. 
The man would be tied up until late 
afternoon. I could afford some time 
for grooming. And there was al- 
ways the gallery— 

Studying the mirror, I tried for 
an objective view. Complexion is a 
chameleon that glows or wanes with 
intensity of hope and no beauty 
salon has ever erased an inner bruise. 
Applicants, I told myself, must be 
interested and pleasant. Intelligence 
isn’t enough. They must be eager, 
but not too eager. Poised but not 
remote. Charming, with a charm 
unconfined by sex—Neat, well 
groomed—fresh. Shoes smart-lined 
and clean, heels intact. Deciding 
simply to be sincere, and choosing 
a suit I felt especially well in, I 
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dressed with care. Interviews never 
made me nervous. If nerves played 
tricks it would be after I was hired, 
perhaps on impulse, by someone who 
could fire me on impulse. 

Leaving the pretty room I'd 
rented from a widow who owned 
the lovely house along South Bat- 
tery, I started north to town, for 
lunch. Walking leisurely on Legare, 
or King, or Meeting, or any other 
street there near the bay—is an ad- 
venture. Past homes of senators and 
statesmen of other years. Past the 
Georgian influence now enjoyed by 
their decisions— The delight of 
finding the fine entrance where 
wrought-iron scrolls as thin as rib- 
bon are drawn in green medallions 
across a row of gateposts topped with 
perfect pineapples... 

Further north on Legare you meet 
the contrasting, actually sinister, 
Sword Gates. I remember the chill 
I got the first time by. I'd gone 
walking in the fog one night, to 
prove I had no fear .. . and all that 
was proved was that foghorns are 
the hoarse cries of all souls lost at 
sea—and while death hid in the 
denseness, here, under the dark lamp 
supported by these gates, I’d heard 
an eerie—flapping—sound, like the 
beating of a hundred pillows. If a 
cab hadn’t cruised up at the moment 
and let me share its dingy comfort, 
the beating of my heart might well 
have been smothered by the other, 
stronger beating. Safe inside the cab 
I’d asked about the sound. The cabby 
listened. “It’s the gulls,” he said. 
“They roost there on the empty 
house.” He grinned. “Don’t let ’em 
scare you, lady,” he said. ““They’re 
making love like crazy.” He raced 
the motor, cutting their noise, and 
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asked where to. I told him to the 
nearest cup of coffee, and when he 
turned the car there in the narrow 
street, the headlights showed the 
swords — point to point — in the 
heavy barrier. 

Over my cup of comfort it had 
come to me that old, quiet towns 
are more than shells. Layers of the 
past caught in double exposure with 
the present, show results coming 
from cause to be as difficult or easy 
as any other birth. In a seaport, the 
aging truth of life as voyage becomes 
new thought. Prospect the buoy, 
realization the gulf, despair to drown 
—and still the voyage—with even 
the ants treading their compass hill 
to hill in the courtyard, smooth as 
the galleons that spawned the liner 
tread their waters, wave to wave— 
busy with the move to eternity. Rid- 
ing home, I’d known that neither 
swords nor gates will ever stop the 
flow. 

In daytime it was different. Now 
the space between the dim old house 
and its massive gates was solid with 
magnolia leaves—and underneath 
very near the earth, was a tiny, un- 
known tree serene in white flowers, 
like a little girl in first communion 
dress. Or like an Easter tree—if there 
ever was an Easter tree. The swords 
were guardians, and I swung along— 
my only concern the pleasant one of 
what to choose for lunch (knowing 
even then it would be crabmeat on 
the halfshell). 

After lunch I went to an exhibit 
and later stopped for gloves where 
I inquired how to reach my appoint- 
ment and was told I should take a 
certain trolley. To board the trolley, 
I must first walk through the garden 
— three ancient cemeteries whose 
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fallen angels link the dead world 
with the living by a path that runs 
like a still artery through the busy 
heart of town. For most of us, ceme- 
teries are blank spaces—except those 
lonely times when ties are tallied 
there—but this is a place where vines 
run clinging to the trees in all the 
passion of spring, and death is two 
hundred years away. A place for los- 
ing time ... Where even the hands 
on your watch are idle . . . drawing 
the day, without effort, deeply into 
the past. 

At the corner, my car was coming. 
Trolleys here were run by women, 
their uniforms a grey reflection of 
a larger army where dignity re- 
mained despite defeat. The women 
were socially vanquished but they 
retained the soft voice of the ante- 
bellum lady. Poorly paid, they in- 
vaded men’s jobs without the jobs 
invading them. Paying my fare, I 
noticed the public hadn’t put out 
the light in the driver’s eye. I asked 
her if she liked the job. She smiled 
and looked out front, clanging the 
bell with her heel at a little Negro 
boy and his dog. They bolted. ““When 
I make my run is the only time I 
know where I’m going,” she said. 

“You mean a rut can be comfort- 
able?” I said, trying for balance. 

She spurred the old car with her 
foot and we skimmed along. “Not 
a rut—a track,” she said. “You 
know, the right track.” 

I looked ahead, then, watching it 
glisten — hoping it was the right 
track for me. “Are you married?” 
I said, suddenly curious. 

“A long time,” she said. “Were 
you proposing?” We laughed and I 
moved back into the car. Minutes 
later, turning to get off, I said, “It’s 
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nice to know someone can track a 
trolley and a man.” She laughed, 
springing the door. “It’s the line 
you use,” she said as I stepped off. 

I watched her car sail out of sight. 
It hadn’t been too long since I’d 
been on my own little track —a 
routine I was handling as best I 
could, when somehow I happened 
onto someone else’s line. For a while 
it was smooth and gay—but in the 
end I’d had to pull up while he went 
on, though not gaily, with someone 
who had set his course before I’d 
come. The dog that gets there first 
has the right to worry the bone. Not 
a very holy concept of marriage, 
perhaps, but a true one nevertheless. 
And pity the bone that is thought to 
roll. After a mauling it’s buried deep 
in suburbia— And time, two-way 
road that it is, takes care of every- 
thing. So admit it isn’t easy when 
you fall and skin your heart. Come 
down to a low, slow, level place and 
try like a beginner to place new ties 
toward what life must hold for you. 

Pulling on the short white gloves, 
I looked up the quiet street where 
I might be starting such a life. It 
was far from the bay area, but there 
were no commercial buildings. The 
address would be at the end of the 
block and I walked briskly, trying 
for a mood of business. 

I found the place to be unlike any 
motor company I had ever seen be- 
fore. It was the three-storied house 
common to the town, though one 
whose galleries faced the front, New 
Orleans style, rather than the 
Charleston way—along the side, pro- 
tected from the wind. The exhibit 
I’d so recently seen had been por- 
traits of old houses where the artist 
told character of structure and de- 
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sign in becoming light and shadow 
—in a time of day flattering to sub- 
ject and perspective. I wondered 
what he would think of this one. Its 
galleries hung like cast-iron brows, 
dark and glowering—reminiscent of 
a man who is still strong, but whose 
mind corrodes while he stands with 
righteousness, watching life leave 
with the love he let touch him 
briefly, knowing his shell a monu- 
ment to righteousness. 

As intrigue flared with the house, 
it faded with the job. I walked 
slowly, considering the lines of the 
place—wondering why it looked so 
sad. It would have large rooms, I 
thought, each with its Carrara fire- 
place of snow-white fruits and 
flowers. Dirt would be deep in the 
exquisite carving, and I grieved for 
whoever planned the house and 
loved it, and had to leave it. 

All this decaying elegance a motor 
company? To prove I had the wrong 
address—and mostly to get nearer 
the imposing door—I went up and 
took the knocker. Of course there 
was no answer, and of course it was 
foolish to wait. But I waited—as 
though I must wait—for the door 
to open— For the man who appeared, 
to appear. 

He was slightly built. His glasses 
had the dark frames popular with 
executives but they added little to 
his youth. His voice was friendly and 
disarming, as it had been earlier on 
the phone. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” he said. 
“Please don’t condemn our location. 
My associate and I have formed a 
company to deal in foreign sports 
cars. Since the cars go direct from 
the market to the buyer, we have 
no need for showrooms, and since 
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office space is hard to find in our 
rapidly growing city,” he went on 
dryly, “and this place just opened 
for the purpose— Well, someone has 
to be first.” He stepped aside. ‘Please 
come in,” he said. 

It seemed we were the only per- 
sons in the world and to hesitate 
would have embarrassed us both. The 
door moaned like one in a movie 
chiller as he closed it. He smiled. 
“They will limber up with use,” he 
said, moving his hand along the edge. 
“Soon this place won’t be so lonely.” 

“Good,” I said with some enthu- 
siasm. The big, empty rooms looked 
desolate. 

“A large firm takes the first floor 
next month. Insurance, I believe.” 
He relaxed against the ornate curve 
of the most impressive stair I have 
ever seen. It was wide—easily 
spaced. A handsome avenue straight 
to the top. I saw it with elaborate 
carpeting —a Jacob’s ladder for 
angelic, protected women to descend 
in grace and the muted blaze of pink 
and mauve that reflects in amethyst 
prisms—in the deep glow of red- 
ripe camellias with little ermine 
wraps. What a pity for the past that 
its children drive to the club for 
splendor — that steel desks littered 
with papers smother forever the 
patina that would cling to the very 
atmosphere. My associate and I are 
in Europe much of the time, he was 
saying. “We want a girl who is 
sharp. Capable of juggling buyers 
right along with shipping dates and 
prices— Someone who’s not afraid 
of cables and transatlantic calls. As 
I told you,” he went on, “we’re 
willing to start her at more than 
three hundred a month.” He looked 
at me shrewdly. ““That’s good in this 
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town.” 

“Yes, it is,” I said meekly. I’d 
primed myself for Southern salaries 
and it was twice what I had hoped 
for. He was obviously educated. Ivy 
league—no doubt sired by a line of 
native sons (though half a head 
shorter than I). He was considering 
—looking me clearly in the eyes. 
Then he said, “I’d like you to meet 
my partner. The job looks better 
across a desk.” He smiled, indicating 
the stair and we started, his step to 
my left and dropped the proper 
two behind. 

It was a long flight and he was 
silent, watching the stairs. I had an 
uneasy, sinking feeling as soon as 
we started up. Glancing sideways at 
the man, I noticed that his clothes 
were cheap. This was no executive. 
He was parroting the type, leaning 
heavily on manner. In the quiet of 
discovery, an insidious flapping 
sounded in the empty house . . . beat- 
ing and repeating fear, near and 
nearer — louder with each step — 
beating—wheeling through the ear- 
drums and beyond — dipping in a 
web of vapor in the muggy brain. 
The ponderous house had come alive 
and was throbbing with the sound of 
gulls. Gods knows how I reached 
the top. 

The rooms were empty. I looked 
at the man and through the dimness 
of my brain saw him indicate his 
office was up another flight. It was 
difficult to distinguish words but I 
heard him say that servants’ quar- 
ters were the only small ones in those 
days, and glancing at the rooms 
above he smiled and said we were the 
servants of industry. Again his hand 
extended and I obeyed—forward to 
the job that panic could only bring 
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sooner. Living was a job... And 
dying— My hands were small and 
foolish on the rail—inadequate in 
white. Oddly, I saw the first gloves 
I had ever owned. Saw my smaller 
hands, folded in the little game here’s 
the church and here’s the steeple... 
open up and see the people... I 
prayed for strength—for courage— 
to live or die, as it must be. 

We reached the top together. 
More empty rooms. Small — with 
doors and windows gaping. 

“A hotel, no less,” he said. ““And 
all the rooms are ours.” 

I ignored the implication. “Where 
is the office?” I said. 

His eyes flicked over me as though 
I wore no clothes. “You don’t want 
a job,” he said. “You want exactly 
what I want.” 

“I’m here to meet your associate,” 
I said. 

“You’re my associate,” he said. 
“Shall we start—our association?” 
He grinned. “Tall and slender and 
nice and green—like a tree I’d like 
to make.” 

“Green is right,” I said. “But not 
all sap. You make me ill.” 

“I'd rather make you, period,” he 
said. He hadn’t moved from the top 
step—hadn’t moved his eyes. “I'll 
bet there’s honey in your trunk, and 
I’m a bear for honey.” 

“T smell comics on your breath,” 
I said. 

“Careful,” he said. “I could kill 
you—” He grinned unpleasantly but 
I was too angry to be frightened any 
more. “Take it easy, baby,” he said, 
coaxingly. He moved toward me and 
my hands came up, knowing bal- 
ance, timing— I saw the awful 
moment of surprise—the tipping— 
crashing backward—down two 
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flights of stairs— Loud and awk- 
ward— The impact on the hollow 
stairs raising from the dead the 
aborigine with all the crazed and 
frenzied drumming, until the big 
house shook with noise and terror. 
I screamed—and the scream re- 
bounded in octaves of horror—from 
every wall. I saw his glasses slide like 
ice along the stair, but I never heard 
them shatter .. . There was a flurry 
down below—a dim hurrying for 
wraps—for shrouds—as though dark 
evening cloaks had seen their final 
drama and shielded the pale gowns 
from a scene where the devil pulls 
the legs and arms from the lovely 
party, leaving it to writhe forever. 
When I was quite alone in silence 
that was loud and terrifying, I 
started down . . . feeling my way 
... crawling... trembling down the 
stair, clinging with both hands to 
the slippery banister. This wasn’t 
me—it was just the tapping of my 
heels. Not really me— Just my eyes, 
bruised with the effort of holding 
him where he lay—head grotesque 
and upright, hard against the door— 
the thin, red stain his only color. I 
tried to pull my eyes from his bulg- 
ing ones, but unblinking—froglike 
—they held me through the mile of 
stair . . . and when I grasped the 
door, it wouldn’t move. He’d won, 
after all—holding me a prisoner there 
—the dead weight of his body win- 
ning without effort over the weak- 
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ness of my arms now that balance 
could no longer matter. I begged 
my hands—pleaded and commanded 
—threatened — sweating, pulling— 
tugging at the door. Fighting to keep 
his corpse from killing me, surely, 
slowly—across time . . . Grinning 
while it watched me starve. Would 
I watch him fade to bone—see him 
watch me die? My hands were dead 
already. I crouched, shaking like a 
cornered animal —terrified some 
trick would wake him. I died a little, 
waiting for the trick. I don’t know 
how long I waited—but when it 
came, it was within my eyes—and it 
wasn’t a trick at all. Perhaps my 
mind had ventured only a layer deep 
into the past when I saw, or thought 
I saw, a frail child who wore thick 
glasses even then. The stain on his 
face was tears. A day of impact. 
Impact that is life, not death. A day 
for learning. That you never had a 
father? That your mother was... 
what all women are? A day for pas- 
sion starting to grow strange... . 
untended to the end. The end that is 
beginning. Not shaking any more, 
I knelt to keep vigil for all who 
are sick and who stumble—who are 
pushed and who die. 

Much later—there in the semi- 
darkness my hands felt life in their 
gloves, and they reached for the door 
and I followed—not at all surprised 
when it opened — onto the sweet, 
free air of evening. 


Hemingway and the Uses of Isolation 


Rospert P. WEEKs 


Hemingway says, “All art is 

done by the individual. The in- 
dividual is all you ever have and all 
the schools only serve to classify 
their members as failures . . . The 
great artist goes beyond what has 
been done and makes something of 
his own.” There is more than a hint 
here that the great artist succeeds 
as a result not only of skill but the 
courage to stand alone. In Green 
Hills of Africa this point is ex- 
panded: 


[T Death in the Afternoon, 


Writers should work alone . . . Otherwise 
they become like writers in New York. All 
angleworms in a bottle, trying to derive 
knowledge and nourishment from their own 
contact and from the bottle. Sometimes the 
bottle is shaped art, sometimes economics, 
sometimes economic-religion, But once they 
are in the bottle they stay there. They are 
lonesome outside the bottle. 


Later in the same book he speaks of 
the need to “. . . exchange the pleas- 
ant, comforting stench of comrades 
for something you can never feel in 
any other way than by yourself. 
That something I cannot yet define 
completely but the feeling comes 


” 
. 


when you write well and truly . . 

Hemingway’s most recent pro- 
nouncement of the writer’s need to 
stand alone occurs in his Nobel Prize 
acceptance speech, in which he says, 
“Writing is at its best a lonely life. 
Organizations for writers palliate 
the writer’s loneliness, but I doubt 
if they improve his writing.” In the 
same speech he picks up again the 
image he had used in Death in the 


Afternoon: . a writer is driven 
far out past where he can go, out 
to where no one can help him.” 

Hemingway’s observations on the 
proper conduct of the artist parallel 
closely the code of behavior he sets 
up for his fictional characters. In 
each instance, isolation is the cardinal 
rule. My purpose is to show that the 
admonition to the artist as hero to 
stand alone at whatever cost, which 
appears so forcibly and explicitly in 
Hemingway’s critical writing, is 
made both more implicit and more 
organic in his fiction where it con- 
stitutes a major theme that power- 
fully unifies and informs his best 
writing. His less effective work is, 
perhaps not accidentally, that in 
which not this theme but its opposite 
is advanced. 

The Hemingway hero moves in 
a world in which group loyalties lack 
meaning because the group itself 
lacks reality. For example, the army 
in A Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, and Across the River 
and into the Trees does not seem 
real as a collective thing. One is con- 
scious of a few individual soldiers, 
but they do not seem to be members 
of an organization like the soldiers 
in The Red Badge of Courage, 1919, 
or The Naked and the Dead. In A 
Farewell to Arms the Italian army 
is only vaguely apprehended before 
the retreat at Caporetto, and during 
the retreat it evaporates before the 
reader’s eyes; in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls the Loyalist army is only dimly 
seen and then as disorganized almost 
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to the point of anarchy; the impres- 
sion of the Army given the reader 
by Colonel Cantwell in Across the 
River and into the Trees is of a 
handful of political generals from 
whom he proudly holds himself 
apart. In each of these novels the 
army, which represents society, is 
a vague, chaotic, corrupt congeries 
of shadows unworthy of command- 
ing any man’s loyalty. 

Like the soldiers who seem to exist 
outside the army, the Hemingway 
underworld heroes—for example, the 
fighter in “Fifty Grand,” Ole Andre- 
son in “The Killers,” the gambler in 
“The Gambler, the Nun and the 
Radio,” and Harry Morgan in To 
Have and Have Not—are outlaws 
who make a solitary stand, often 
against the gang. Of all the Heming- 
way heroes, only Jake Barnes in The 
Sun Also Rises can be said to belong 
to a gang, that made up of Mike, 
Bill, Cohn, and Brett Ashley. But it 
is a gang with Brett at its center 
and Jake denied full membership 
because of his war-wound impo- 
tence. This fact underscores rather 
than alleviates Jake’s separateness. 

Although isolation in Heming- 
way’s fiction means not being bound 
by group loyalty, it does not mean 
complete withdrawal. It is the isola- 
tion not of the hermit’s hut but of 
the hotel room. It is a solitary way 
pursued in the midst of others, which 
intensifies its loneliness. Finally, it 
is an isolation of cosmic proportions. 
Like the army, the gang and the 
family, the church is not a real 
presence in the world of Heming- 
way’s fiction. Anselmo speaks for 
most of Hemingway’s principal 
characters when he says in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, “Clearly I miss 
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Him, having been brought up in 
religion . . . But now a man must 
be responsible to himself.” 

Not all men are capable of this 
high responsibility and those who 
are not, those who cannot go it alone, 
are Hemingway’s damned: the in- 
trusive Robert Cohn, the inept doc- 
tors in A Farewell to Arms who 
seek one another’s company and con- 
sultation, the spineless proletarian 
novelist Gordon in To Have and 
Have Not, who is a portrait of a 
worm in a bottle, or Harry, the cor- 
rupted writer of “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” who as he dies regrets 
having left freedom and creativity 
to acquiesce in the “life of pleasant 
surrender” with a series of wealthy 
wives. Isolation is not inevitable, but 
it is certainly the only honorable 
way. 

The first full statement of the 
isolation theme appears in The Sun 
Also Rises (1926). Its chief charac- 
ters are expatriates drifting from one 
country to another, desperate, bored, 
aimless — without any lasting or 
meaningful ties either to people or 
places. Only Jake, the newspaperman 
who narrates the story, appears to be 
holding his own in this chaos. He 
does not try to understand it; his 
only interest is “to know how to 
live in it.” He manages to live in it 
for two reasons. First, he has adopted 
the tough, detached, ironical manner 
of the reporter. When he must act 
as a pander for Brett, the woman 
he loves, his only comment is “It was 
not pleasant.” But his survival is even 
more a result of his war-wound 
impotence than his newspaperman’s 
detachment, for it is his impotence 
that prevents him from falling prey 
to the bewitching Circe, Brett. 
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Ultimately, then, it is his isolation, 
of which his impotence is the sign, 
that saves him, thereby effectively 
compounding the original irony of 
his having fallen in love with a 
nymphomaniac. 

The topicality of The Sun Also 
Rises has faded away, but its power 
is not significantly diminished. One 
reason for this is that underlying the 
problems peculiar to the expatriates 
of the 1920’s is the universal prob- 
lem of isolation. The Hemingway 
expatriate, as he roams from country 
to country with no past, no allegi- 
ances, no obligations, is the epitome 
of the outsider. That Hemingway is 
concerned with this consequence of 
expatriation is suggested in numer- 
ous ways of which one of the most 
interesting is his fascination with 
these lines from The Jew of Malta 
(which he may have picked up at 
second-hand from Eliot’s “Portrait 
of a Lady”): 

Thou hast committed 

Fornication: but that was in another 


country, 
And, besides, the wench is dead. 


They first appear in The Sun Also 
Rises when Bill jokingly admits that 
he used to be a taxidermist: “‘ “That 
was in another country,’ Bill said, 
‘And besides all the animals were 
dead.’” The phrase “in another 
country” next appears as the ironical 
title of a short story which tells of 
a wounded Italian major whose 
young wife has just died. But even 
more brutal is the use of the phrase 
as the title of the German edition of 
A Farewell to Arms—In Einem 
Andern Land. The most recent use 
of Marlowe’s lines occurs in Across 
the River and into the Trees when 
the colonel, conversing in Venice 
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with his mistress, dismisses his ex- 
wife, who actually is not dead, with 
the words, “But that was in another 
country and besides the wench is 
dead.” 

Marlowe’s lines express concisely 
and dramatically the isolation in time 
and place that the Hemingway hero 
experiences. What happened in other 
countries to other people on other 
days does not concern him. Like 
Jake, he hopes merely to learn “to 
live in it” by following a code for 
honorable survival whose cardinal 
rule is to be detached, uninvolved. 

Lieutenant Frederic Henry 
achieves in A Farewell to Arms 
Jake’s state of grace by deserting the 
Italian army during the retreat from 
Caporetto. As the retreat begins it 
is clear that Frederic Henry feels no 
loyalty to the army as a whole or 
to the cause for which it fights. He 
says that words like “sacred, glorious, 
and sacrifice and the expression in 
vain” embarrass him. Abstract words 
“were obscene beside the concrete 
names of villages, the numbers of 
roads, the names of rivers, the num- 
bers of regiments and the dates.” As 
the retreat proceeds, Hemingway 
describes with remarkable vividness 
and concreteness the abandonment 
of equipment and the drifting apart 
of the men. 

The gradual disintegration of the 
army’s physical being is a strikingly 
effective objective correlative to 
the growing feeling of dissociation 
that overcomes Frederic Henry as 
his immediate connections with the 
army dissolve. He begins the retreat 
with three drivers and three vehicles, 
loses the vehicles first, then the men: 
Bonello surrenders, Aymo is shot, 
and the battle police separate him 
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from Piani. It is then that he plunges 
into the Tagliamento, which signals 
the completion of his washing away 
of all social obligation. Jake’s detach- 
ment is the measure of his safety 
just as Frederic Henry’s involvement 
with Catherine is the measure of his 
loss. Because he has totally com- 
mitted himself in his affair with 
Catherine, his loss is devastating. We 
are prepared for this near the end 
of the novel when he tells Catherine, 
“I’m no good when you’re not there. 
I haven’t any life at all any more.” 
And on another occasion he says, 
“My life used to be full of every- 
thing . . . Now if you aren’t with 
me I haven’t a thing in the world.” 

The skill with which Hemingway 
uses the Caporetto retreat to drama- 
tize Frederic Henry’s disengagement 
from the army is matched only by 
that with which he dramatizes 
Henry’s loneliness as Catherine dies. 
When she is being readied for the 
Caesarean operation, two nurses 
hurry by him as he stands at the 
entrance of the gallery. He overhears 
them talking: “ ‘It’s a Caesarean,’ 
one said. “They’re going to do a 
Caesarean.’ The other one laughed. 
‘We’re just in time. Aren’t we 
lucky?’” The nurses’s unawareness 
of his situation does not serve to 
condemn them; rather, it intensifies 
his isolation, which is further inten- 
sified by the detailed accounts of his 
visits to a nearby café for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner while Catherine 
slowly dies. 

At breakfast he is alone in the 
café and an old waiter perfunctorily 
wishes him luck, but for the other 
two meals he sits alone in the midst 
of the other patrons, many of whom 
know each other — watching them 
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eating, drinking, conversing and 
playing cards, all of them pointedly 
unaware of the tragic loss he is fac- 
ing. Two years earlier Hemingway 
had used this method of dramatizing 
Ole Andreson’s isolation in “The 
Killers.” When Nick is leaving 
Andreson’s rooming house after hav- 
ing told him that the killers had 
lain in wait for him at Henry’s 
lunch room, he encounters the care- 
taker, Mrs. Bell. She blandly com- 
ments on what “an awfully nice 
man” Andreson is and makes other 
remarks that show her complete 
unawareness of his desperate situa- 
tion, and thereby emphasize his 
isolation. 


It is no coincidence that the two 
most powerful episodes in A Fare- 
well to Arms, the retreat from 
Caporetto and Catherine’s death, 
both have as their purpose to drama- 
tize the gradual isolation of Frederic 
Henry. This is a theme perfectly 
suited to Hemingway’s detached, 
tight-lipped style. When he shifts 
his ground and decides, as he does in 
To Have and Have Not, that “... 
a man alone ain’t got no... chance,” 
the results are regrettable. There are 
many defects in To Have and Have 
Not, but probably none as damaging 
as the shift in Hemingway’s attitude 
toward the hero. He repudiates the 
whole structure of the novel when 
he abruptly shifts his attitude toward 
Morgan’s isolation, regarding it at 
the end of the novel no longer with 
awe but pity. For more than ten 
years Hemingway had worked at 
perfecting a detached, ironical 
style that would dramatize man’s 
isolation in a blind universe and 
would convey through its terseness 
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the belief that there is no remedy 
for man’s condition but fortitude. 
As one might expect, it was no easy 
matter suddenly to enlist that style 
in the service of collective action 
for social justice. 

One reason Hemingway does not 
consistently assume the spectatorial 
attitude with its disengaged view of 
things in To Have and Have Not is 
that while he was writing that novel 
the social conflict with which it 
dealt raged around him.’ Fortu- 
nately, For Whom the Bell Tolls 
(1940) was written after the Spanish 
Civil War ended, which made it 
easier for Hemingway to use again 
his admirably detached style for the 
purpose for which it was intended: 
to see the world with the disengaged 
but not disinterested or dispassionate 
gaze of the spectator. The hero of 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, Robert 
Jordan, is himself nearly purged of 
partisanship when the novel begins. 
For example, he can speak of the 
Spanish Civil War as “ their war.” 
He remembers that in the early 
battles of that war he had felt, in 
spite of the bureaucracy, ineffici- 
ency, and party strife, “something 
that was like the feeling you ex- 
pected but did not have when you 
made your first communion. It was 
a feeling of consecration to a duty 
toward all the oppressed of the 
world.” But he has outgrown that 
feeling. In fact, when he asks him- 
self what his politics are, he states 
flatly that he has none now; his 
mind “‘is in suspension until we win 


*Hemingway suggests that he is aware of this 
danger when he writes in the introduction to “The 
Fifth Column” that what ails the play may result 
from the fact that it was written under bombardment 
in Madrid. (The Short Stories of Ernest Heming- 
way, New York, 1938, p. v.) 
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the war.” 

Even though he fulfils his com- 
mitments with a military discipline 
that would be foreign to Frederic 
Henry’s nature, Jordan is still the 
isolated man, the soldier who be- 
longs to no outfit and has no buddies. 
He is non-Spanish, non-Marxist, and 
only temporarily assigned to a band 
of guerrillas, which means that his 
relationships will be short-lived and, 
with the possible exception of his 
affair with Maria, superficial. While 
the others sleep together in the cave, 
he remains outside in his sleeping 
bag. And when he expresses faith or 
belief in the Loyalist cause, which he 
rarely does, he seems to be forcing 
himself to say what he does not feel. 
He tells Pilar, for example, that he 
has great faith in the Republic, 
“hoping it was true.” 

One critic, Philip Young, calls 
this “insincerity” and concludes that 
Hemingway’s inability “to convince 
his readers of the full and untenta- 
tive sincerity of the hero’s ideals 
primarily keeps the novel from 
greatness.” Mr. Young apparently 
assumes that the purpose of the novel 
is to convince the reader of the value 
of certain ideals, and that these re- 
late to the value of collective action. 
The question of whether a novel is 
kept from greatness by the insincer- 
ity of its hero is a nice one, but it 
is not posed by For Whom the Bell 
Tolls principally because Jordan is 
not dissembling his beliefs as much 
as trying to discover for himself 
what they are. Early in the war he 
was a devout crusader, certain of the 
cause for which he fought, but most 
of his faith has been eroded by dis- 
illusionment. He is fully aware of 
this and shrugs it off with the ques- 
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tion, ‘““Who else kept that first chas- 
tity of mind about their work that 
young doctors, young priests and 
young soldiers usually started with?” 

The central action of the novel, 
the blowing of the bridge, serves as 
a profound source of disillusionment 
to Jordan for he gradually realizes 
that the blowing of the bridge will 
not only not help the Loyalist cause 
but will result in needless deaths, 
possibly his own. A soldier less aware 
of the ironic gap between a battle 
plan and its outcome, a war and its 
objectives, the ideal and reality, 
might have balked at such an assign- 
ment, but not Jordan. His view of 
life is sufficiently ironic to enable 
him to accommodate himself to the 
idea of sacrificing his life to a hope- 
less cause. 

This view of life was first fully 
disclosed in Hemingway’s fiction, 
although softened with tragic-comic 
overtones, in the hopeless love affair 
of impotent hero and nymphoman- 
iacal heroine in The Sun Also Rises. 
The tragic-comic view hardened into 
a more purely tragic form in A Fare- 
well to Arms. And if Jordan pos- 
sesses more political awareness and 
military discipline than Frederic 
Henry, this should not eclipse the 
more important fact that they both 
occupy the same universe with its 
perverse tendency to kill off the 
brave first. Because For Whom the 
Bell Tolls presents again this ironic 
view of life, it is in the main stream 
of Hemingway’s work in which To 
Have and Have Not and “The Fifth 
Column” are shallow, inconsequen- 
tial eddies. It displays with telling 
appropriateness the restrained tight- 
lipped style, and through that style 
it objectifies experience so as to em- 
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phasize the disorder and meaning- 
lessness of the universe. 

To say that the novel is weak be- 
cause the hero lacks conviction in 
a given set of political principles is 
to ignore the fact that the hero’s 
detached, skeptical view of the war 
is highly consonant with the style 
in which the novel is written. The 
style is the means used to investigate 
and objectify this attitude. Opposed 
to the unified evidence of the novel 
itself is the epigraph by Donne which 
asserts that “every man is a piece of 
the Continent.” This does not de- 
scribe Jordan’s view of man any 
more than it does Jake Barnes’ or 
Frederic Henry’s. Robert Jordan is 
not part of the continent as much 
as he is what Melville called an 
“Islander” or “Isolato,” a man who 
lived alone and died alone. Like 
Morgan’s last words, the epigraph 
and the title derived from it are 
superficial attempts to impose a 
meaning on the novel that does not 
inhere in it. Unlike To Have and 
Have Not, For Whom the Bell Tolls 
is tightly interlaced with a consistent, 
ironic view of things that is in per- 
fect accord with its form. 

In To Have and Have Not 
Hemingway tried unsuccessfully to 
press his disciplined, objective art 
into the service of a cause. He at- 
tempts something equally incongru- 
ous and unpromising in Across the 
River and into the Trees: the crea- 
tion of a hero who is both stoical 
and matey, as if one could have at 
the same time the dignity of isolation 
and the comfort of confession. 
Colonel Cantwell shares many of the 
traits of the conventional Heming- 
way hero: he is uncommonly brave, 
a formidable drinker and lover, he 
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has great skill in his métier, and he 
proudly holds himself apart from 
society — which for him takes the 
form of the United States Army. 
But he talks constantly and untir- 
ingly. Once the terse, tight-lipped 
manner has been breached, Heming- 
way promptly surrenders to the 
enemy. It is as if he had invested 
everything in this rugged Maginot 
Line against the invasion of the emo- 
tions but had failed to erect any sort 
of defense in depth. 

From the first eight words of The 
Old Man and the Sea (“He was an 
old man who fished alone .. .”) to 
the final episode in which some un- 
aware tourists mistake Santiago’s 
remarkable marlin for a shark, we 
are squarely confronted with a world 
in which man’s isolation is the most 
insistent truth. The recovery from 
the confusion of Across the River 
and into the Trees is as nearly com- 
plete as the earlier recovery in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls from the fevers 
of political partisanship. The vision 
is in focus again and the method of 
perceiving and projecting it is func- 
tioning in good order. 

Like the file of Hemingway heroes 
who precede him, Santiago fights his 
bloodiest battle alone, without even 
the awareness of others to comfort 
him. He repeatedly wishes that the 
boy were with him, but he realizes 
that his loneliness is a necessary con- 
dition if he is to maintain his self- 
respect. In a world where “every- 
thing kills everything else in some 
way, he must prove again his man- 
liness. ““The thousand times he had 
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proved it meant nothing.” This is 
a cleansing, restorative isolation quite 
the opposite of Ahab’s destructive 
solitary way. It is, in fact, precisely 
the state that Hemingway had de- 
scribed as essential to his existence 
as a Creative artist. Santiago says of 
his fish, ““My choice was to go there 
to find him beyond all people. 
Beyond all people in the world.” And 
Hemingway echoes him in his Nobel 
Prize acceptance speech when he 
says, ““ a writer is driven far out past 
where he can go, out to where no 
one can help him.” 

Certainly the old man catching 
his fish is also Hemingway the writer 
mastering his art, for in this novel, 
as in all his others and in his short 
stories as well, Hemingway has 
created a special world which is not 
far from the world as he has experi- 
enced it. But what informs this 
fictive world and gives it an inde- 
pendent existence more than any- 
thing else is the vision it objectifies. 
It is a vision of man isolated in a 
blind, meaningless universe. When 
his style and his vision have not re- 
enforced each other, the results have 
been sometimes contradictory, as in 
To Have and Have Not, and at other 
times simply blurred, as in “The 
Fifth Column” and Across the River 
and into the Trees. But when 
Hemingway writes well and truly, 
his world compels our acceptance 
and belief. And as the Hemingway 
hero moves through that world, alone 
but resolute and disciplined, we get 
a heightened awareness of what it 
means to be a man. 


Prayer 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Clarify the mystery, 

O Lord, 

Of Your divinity 

And calm this ceaseless yearning 
For certainty. 


Give meaning 

To my faith 

Or end the agony 

Of my endless seeking. 


Soothe the mad anarchy 
In my heart. 

Still the bitter winds 
That storm my soul. 


Remove the past 
And its eternal sadness 
That mocks 


Every confidence. 


But if this 
Be presumption, 
Bless me with the 


Mindless frenzy 
Of oblivion. 


Amen. 


Wayfaring Stranger 


MarIoON MONTGOMERY 


HEN WALT lit the lamp 

\ \ she didn’t stir for a while, 

knowing what day it was. 
She heard him pull on his overalls 
and force his feet into the heavy 
shoes, and still she lay there. Then 
she heard the boy slide out and onto 
the floor over in the corner, and she 
couldn’t put it off any longer. She 
threw a leg over the side of the 
lumpy cotton mattress and raised 
herself on one arm. The heavy 
wooden shutters kept the room dark, 
though through the cracks she could 
see the gray December morning al- 
ready begun. Yesterday, breakfast 
was finished by this time, and Walt 
ready to see Old Man Benson, while 
she waited, hopeful and fearful too. 
Hopeful that they would stay on 
another year, fearful that it would 
be the same sort of year again—the 
drought and the hard work and then 
in December this morning again. 
The December morning always 
came. 

“Tl fix up the rest of the eggs,” 
she said. “No use trying to take 
them.” 

Then they were all up and the 
stovewood crackling and the coffee 
hot and the eggs and biscuits. The 
boy was as wild eyed as if it were 
already Christmas. 

“You turned down Mr. Benson’s 
offer?” she said again as she had 
yesterday. ““There’s no backing out 
now? No staying?” 

“I tole you, honey. I already 
traded with Mr. Jackson. Got fifty 
dollars advance for Christmas. He 


wants us to move today.” 

She watched his long bony fingers 
grasp the coffee cup, the brown 
hand baked in July sun out in the 
cotton, the sharp bony face and 
black hair, the white strip of fore- 
head the hat covered. 

“Tt’s the best land I ever saw,” 
Walt said. “Back down there in that 
river bottom a man can raise corn 
like you never saw before. The dirt’s 
as black as a hog pen.” 

“What about the fishing and 
hunting?” the boy asked. “Swamp 
like that ought to have buck rabbits 
big as calves in it, and squirrels.” 

“When me and Mr. Jackson went 
down there Thursday to see it,” Walt 
said, ““we met some boys coming out 
of there. One of ’em had twelve 
squirrels. Been down there three 
hours.” 

So then both of them were against 
her and she knew, as she had known 
last night, that they would move 
again. Walt with his new beginning 
—another farm, another crop. And 
the boy with a river swamp waiting 
him. And this year’s corn stalks dead 
before the corn was ripe would mean 
nothing by tomorrow but talk about 
“that year on Old Man Benson’s 
place,” the year the corn burned 
by the end of June and “even 
Bermuda grass like to have died.” 

She poured some hot water from 
the kettle into a dishpan and then 
added cool water from a bucket. 
The plates and forks and cups she 
set back on the table as she cleaned 
them. The boy was working already, 
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packing things in the dried prune 
box and the two pasteboard boxes 
marked PET MILK. It wouldn’t take 
long. It hadn’t taken long the year 
before nor the year before that. She 
opened the shutters back and dashed 
the dishwater out on the potted 
begonia set there where she could 
water it every morning, boxed in 
from the cold by the kitchen wall 
and the long room. Then she care- 
fully placed the quart bottles of 
berries and beans and pear preserves 
in the dishpan, leaving rings on the 
dusty rough board shelf over the 
wash table. She took the dishcloth 
and brushed the shelf clean. Already 
the car—the truck—was out at the 
back door there, the 29 Model A 
with its body cut off behind the 
front seat and the long truck bed 
built in. Walt switched the motor 
off, and she could hear him, then, 
telling the boy about the swamp, 
answering, asking, building him up. 

For ten the boy was strong, and 
the two of them picked up the kero- 
sene stove—first setting the half-full 
tank aside—and carried it out of the 
back door and up onto the truck. 
When they got that in place they 
set boxes of kitchen stuff under its 
high legs. There wouldn’t be any 
waste space. Walt tied the cotton 
mattress with a plow line after the 
boy had rolled it in a tight coil. The 
boy’s bed took no room—no springs 
and no bedstead, only a puncheon 
frame against the wall with slats and 
the knotty mattress. They took only 
the mattress. But the big bed had 
springs, though they sagged weakly 
on his side. 

It was all too quick. They knew 
where to put things, and there 
weren't many things to put. Before 
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she had finished cleaning the kitchen 
the way she wanted it, they had 
everything from the house in the 
truck and were on their way to the 
barn to bring up the scattering of 
tools and harness that they owned. 
She heard them unfasten the well 
bucket. Then they stood there in 
the yard impatiently, while she swept 
the other two rooms clean. 

“The next uns will have to do it 
all over,” Walt called. ““Leave it be. 
You'll just have to pitch in and 
clean the one we’re going to. Leave 
it.” 

“Come on, maw,” the boy said. 
He climbed up in the front seat 
where the mirror was and the box of 
cups and dishes. 

“TI never left one dirty,” she said. 

“You never found one clean,” 
Walt answered. 

“Makes no difference,” she said. 
“Men don’t care about the house 
anyways. Give ’em a good barn and 
the house could leak buckets for all 
of them.” She swept the room a 
second time. But then she knew that 
she was putting off what had to be. 
This was the day and this was the 
time, and they all knew it. She threw 
the broom into the truck when she 
had given the back porch a last 
swipe. 

“T’m ready,” she said, though she 
wasn’t. Then she began to pull her- 
self up onto the truck body to the 
spot left clear for one of them. 

“You ride up here with me,” Walt 
said. ““The boy can sit there.” 

*“No,” she said. “He ain’t seen the 
country. Let him ride up there. 
Don’t you go fast, though.” 

The motor sputtered and caught 
and began its uneven rhythm, shak- 
ing the front fenders. She could see 
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the boy with one arm out the win- 
dow the way Walt rode. Then she 
sat down, hanging her legs off the 
back and holding to the trace chain 
that held the two side bodies together 
at the rear, stretched across like a 
clothes line. Walt put the car in gear 
and eased it around the house, along 
the sandy drive, past the winter-dead 
bushes, and into the big road. 

She watched the house all the time. 
At first she couldn’t see it all at 
once, they were so close: the back 
porch, the side of the house and the 
old chinaberry tree; then the front, 
with the field stone and mortar 
underpinnings that leaned crazily. 
From out in the big road she could 
see the whole thing, facing it that 
way. And behind it, to the side, the 
well—and beyond that the barn. 

She saw the brown heap of bark 
that had been the stovewood pile, 
and the chop block standing up 
above the trash, alone with no ax 
stuck in its scarred head. She could 
see the zinnias too, standing tall and 
dead like corn stalks under the front 
windows, the zinnias she hadn’t had 
a chance to pull up. The shutters 
were closed now on the window at 
either side of the front door. If they 
had been open, she thought, they 
would have been like eyes, and the 
front porch like a mouth. The un- 
painted, weather-browned lumber 
stared sadly out, and the dead sand 
road up to it and the tall zinnias 
with their leaves curled about the 
dry stalks—the zinnias she had 
watered though the corn had no 
water and though the well threatened 
to go dry, and did for three days. 

It was a small house by the time 
they got to the bend in the road, like 
a drawing you might make on a piece 
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of tablet paper. She closed her eyes, 
and when she opened them again 
they had made the curve and the 
house was gone. A whole year there, 
and neither Walt nor the boy cared 
enough to look back. She could tell 
they were talking—shouting above 
the rattling body—but she couldn’t 
hear what they said. Ten long miles 
and then the cleaning and the un- 
packing and the straightening and 
the settling. Then two packages of 
flower seed again to scatter under 
whatever wooden-shuttered win- 
dows there were, and the begonia 
to set where she could water it from 
the kitchen. 

She hadn’t thought of the begonia 
till then, the one she had had three 
years now and given cuttings from 
and spread in her own pots till the 
cold snap got all but the parent 
plant. She looked around her in the 
truck, but she couldn’t see it. Slowly 
she crawled back toward the cab, 
over the table, shouting to the two 
up front. They didn’t hear her at 
first. Then the boy looked back, a 
question on his face, and when he 
couldn’t make out what it was, 
jerked at his father’s sleeve. The car 
pulled off the pavement and stopped. 

“What?” they said. 

“Did you put my begonia in here 
anywhere?” she said. 

The two looked at each other. 
Then after a minute Walt said, “T’ll 
come get it in two three days. I 
got to come back to see Mr. Benson 
anyways.” 

“Tt might dry up,” she said. “Let’s 
get it now.” 

“Honey, we come five miles al- 
ready,” Walt said. The boy was silent 
with impatience. 

“T don’t care,” she said. “Mrs. Wil- 
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son give it to me three years ago 
and I’ve moved it every time. One 
of these days we’re going to settle 
down and stay in the same place 
and I’m going to plant it. I want to 
go back and get it.” 

Walt didn’t say anything. She 
scrambled down to the pavement 
and started walking back down the 
road. Still Walt waited. When she 
was a hundred yards down the road 
she heard the motor start and then 
the strong whine of the car back- 
ing up 

All right,” Walt said. 
and we'll go get it.” 

She didn’t say a word. She sat 
there looking in the new direction 
till they pulled into the yard again. 
Walt drove on around the house to 
the kitchen window and shouted to 
the boy who jumped out running. 
In a minute he was at the back of 
the car pushing the - and plant 
up to his mother. “Here,” he said 
shortly, the irritation still in his face 
and now in his voice. She took the 
plant and put it down between her 
legs, holding it with one hand, the 
chain with the other. Then they were 
back in the big road again. 


“Get in 


Already the house looked strange 
to her as she watched it grow small. 
This time she watched it till she 
lost it through the pines as they 
rounded the curve. She looked at 
the begonia between her legs. The 
rich black swamp muck had made it 
grow all right. She stirred at the dirt 
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with one finger, holding the side of 
the pot with the palm of her hand. 
She could get some of that bottom 
land on the Jackson place and start 
her some cuttings again, maybe even 
plant in the ground. 

They had gone three miles on the 
second trip when Walt failed to see 
the hole in the pavement. He was 
looking at some cows in a pasture 
alongside the road and hit it squarely 
with the front wheel and the back. 
At the first jolt she instinctively 
grabbed the chain with both hands. 
When the back wheel hit, she saw 
the pot and the begonia bounce and 
tip on the edge of the truck bed, 
and then disappear over the edge. 
She almost fell reaching for it. And 
then she saw the rich dirt scattered 
on the pale concrete, and the broken 
pot and begonia lying there. She 
didn’t move. She held the chain 
watching the fragments and the dirt 
and the plant as they grew smaller. 
Finally they made a dark dot in the 
middle of the white band of road, 
and the edges of the road seemed to 
come together to point them out— 
the plant and the dirt and the broken 
pot—the way railroad tracks come 
together if you have a good straight 
stretch and can see down it a long 
way. And then she couldn’t see the 
spot any more. She closed her eyes, 
remembering how they looked there 
in the road, until she had to open 
them so that the wind whistling 
around the back of her could dry 
the dampness in them. 


Dinner Dance 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Arrange your mask, my dear, 
straighten your pasteboard spine, 
prop yourself on a wine. 
Swing, swirl, without fear. 


Attend the crinoline rustle 
against a leg-flesh touch. 
Engage the Belial clutch 
on predatory muscle. 


Smile to the handsome stranger 
wallflowering a need, 
explosive as the seed. 
He senses no danger. 


Signal dark eyes to him 

—that none may guess his doom 
Pll waltz you through the room 
while roselight crawls dim. 


There. You are free, my bird, 
from the bough of my arms 
where you caroled my charms 
when the nightwind stirred. 


With whalebone to batter, 

glide toward a dainty snack. 
I'll wait till you bring back 
his head on a platter. 


Who Killed German Poetry? 


Epouarp Robpiti 


ARLY in 1946 I was rash 
k, enough to write for Poetry 
(Chicago) a relatively 
hopeful report on the state of poetry 
in postwar Germany. I was then 
stationed in Nuremberg, in the U. S. 
Zone of Occupation. For all its 
glorious memories of the days of 
Albrecht Duerer and of the cobbler- 
poet Hans Sachs, Nuremberg had 
become a provincial city that, in the 
past two centuries, had devoted far 
more attention to the tourist trade 
and to the manufacturing of toys 
and gadgets than to intellectual or 
artistic pursuits. Had I been sta- 
tioned in a more lively cultural 
center, I would nonetheless have 
found it scarcely more informative, 
at that time, than Nuremberg. An 
American’s contacts with Germans 
were then mainly official, casual or 
clandestine. Conquerors and con- 
quered did not yet associate with 
each other as easily or as freely as 
now that a North Atlantic Pact is 
about to develop into a military 
alliance between us. Fraternization 
was still forbidden. We “processed” 
Germans in denazification or for 
jobs; we met them as drivers or 
housekeepers; we had undercover 
black-market dealings with them; 
but we scarcely ever exchanged any 
ideas with them. 

For the kind of information that I 
required, I had to rely to a great 
extent on the owners of provincial 
bookstores and on whatever books 
or magazines they would give me in 
exchange for shaving cream, choco- 


late, razor blades or cigarettes. But 
books were very scarce, whether 
new or secondhand. Huge stocks of 
books had been destroyed by our 
bombings of “military objectives” 
in such major publishing centers as 
Berlin and Leipzig; almost no new 
books had been published since early 
in 1944; the recently licensed post- 
war publishers were only just begin- 
ning to market a few new books; 
the paper shortage was so acute as to 
discourage the publication of any- 
thing but utilitarian literature; and 
money was still so plentiful among 
Germans who could find no food 
to buy, that most bookstores sold 
their wares only to privileged cus- 
tomers, and preferred to hoard un- 
sold merchandise rather than money 
that might soon be valueless. 

From the books and magazines 
that I was then able to procure, and 
from a few conversations with new 
acquaintances in Nuremberg and 
Munich, I was able to ascertain, 
however, that the influence and 
prestige of Rilke had constantly in- 
creased during the years of the Nazi 
regime until it now overshadowed 
that of Stefan George. Rilke’s ad- 
mirers and followers were mainly to 
be found among those writers, ar- 
tists, and readers who had been 
secretly opposed to the Nazi regime 
or had refrained from participating 
in the activities that it tried to im- 
pose. Most of them had never ac- 
tively opposed fascism but had with- 
drawn into a life of private emo- 
tional and intellectual anguish that 
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was particularly well suited to a 
study of Rilke’s later poetry. Among 
Rilke’s followers, a few, however, 
had sold out to Nazism. The Aus- 
trian poet Josef Weinheber had been 
the most gifted among those few, a 
hymnic poet whose sense of ethics 
or of politics was completely over- 
shadowed by his urge to praise—he 
had even praised in a hymnic ode the 
heroic aspects of Nazi leadership. 

Among the rare poets whose work 
was then being occasionally pub- 
lished in magazines or pamphlets, 
Hans-Egon Holthusen was one of 
the younger men who inspired his 
readers with some hopes. Werner 
Bergengruen was the most famous 
of the poets of the German “re- 
sistance” who had escaped the mur- 
derous purges that had followed, in 
1944, the unsuccessful July attempt 
on Hitler’s life. Erich Kaestner re- 
mained the most gifted of the satiri- 
cal or humorous poets who tried to 
maintain the bohemian traditions of 
the age of Joachim Ringelnatz. 
Johannes R. Becher, recently re- 
turned from exile in Moscow, was 
the official poet of Communist East- 
ern Germany. The influence of Bert 
Brecht, who still lived in exile in 
California, was again being felt, 
though faintly, in the work of some 
younger Leftist poets whose lyrics, 
emulating the social significance of 
the “Gebrauchsdichtung” of the 
twenties, were being sung in a few 
satirical ‘‘cabarets’’ in Berlin, 
Munich, and Dusseldorf. 

After spending six years to a great 
extent in the American Zone of 
Germany and in Western Berlin, I 
was in a far better position to report 
on the state of poetry in Germany. 
For five years, I was American 
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editor of Das Lot, a Berlin publica- 
tion devoted to the dissemination of 
creative writing and criticism. Its 
other editors, French poet Alain 
Bosquet and German poet Alexander 
Koval, have shared with me the re- 
sponsibility of selecting, editing or 
translating the work of some fifty 
authors whom we have published out 
of some hundred and fifty whom we 
had considered. Books have, more- 
over, become far more plentiful, 
and money more scarce—especially 
in Berlin. Germany’s “unemployed” 
capital’s secondhand book stores 
have indeed been, for some time, 
as full of surprises as those of any 
other capital behind the Iron Cur- 
tain where the educated classes are 
reduced to living off the sale of those 
belongings that were not considered 
worth looting from them. In 1948 
I went on a six-weeks’ lecture tour 
of the American Zone, speaking in 
German on American poetry in 
twenty-three cities, where I had oc- 
casion to meet in my audiences a 
representative selection of Germans 
who are interested in poetry. 

My original findings on the state 
of German poetry proved to be, 
on the whole, correct but perhaps 
too optimistic. No German poet of 
the last fifty years has influenced 
German poetry, whether in its dic- 
tion or its sentiments, as profoundly 
or as lastingly as Rilke. But Rilke’s 
influence has been both superficial 
and deep, often disastrous and rarely 
good. Of this earlier descriptive 
poetry, such as that of the Buch der 
Bilder, the imitators are now as 
numerous and as bad as, in England, 
were those, some seventy-five years 
ago, of Tennyson’s Idylls. Rilke’s 
mannerisms of style and stylization, 
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his Pre-Raphaelitism and his lofty 
sorrows are now commonplaces of 
unimaginative and unoriginal Ger- 
man poetry. But the more profound 
philosophical implications of his 
later poetry, and its more complex 
texture and metrical structure—as 
illustrated, for instance, in his 
Duinese Elegies—can be successfully 
imitated, if at all, only by truly 
skilled or learned craftsmen whose 
familiarity with the more profound 
philosophical or psychological im- 
plications of Rilke’s later work must 
necessarily enrich their own poetic 
vision. 

Hans-Egon Holthusen has now 
published a volume of collected 
poems, Hier in der Zeit (Here in 
Time, Munich, R. Piper und Co., 
1949), where the influence of the 
Duinese Elegies and the Sonnets to 
Orpheus is still clearly recognizable, 


especially in the Trilogie des Krieges 
(Trilogy of War) and in the sonnets 
of the Klage um den Bruder (Lament 
for a Brother). Instead of cluttering 
the younger poet’s verse with sty- 
listic affectations and dolorous gen- 


eralizations about the horror or 
cruelty of beauty or of life, the in- 
fluence of Rilke has provided a dis- 
cipline which has helped Holthusen 
discover new attitudes and points 
of view that are no longer those of 
his master. Unfortunately, these at- 
titudes and points of view are rarely 
very personal, but are more often 
those of the ideal “good German” 
who realizes that he must now face 
the national problems of guilt, be- 
reavement, pauperization, suffering 
and defeat. For all their echoes of 
Rilke in rhythm and diction (“.. . 
die Stunde entsetzlicher Reife...”), 
many of Holthusen’s poems thus ex- 
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press but the sentiments or thoughts 
of timely sermons or editorials. 

Holthusen has indeed assimilated 
Rilke, which is not surprising since 
he is also the author of a doctoral 
dissertation on his master’s art and 
thought that remains one of the most 
probing studies in its field. But this 
influence of Rilke now proves 
deadening, in the long run, on all 
German poets who fail to transcend 
it entirely. Rilke’s imitators often 
find themselves isolated in an oddly 
anachronistic religion of art or in a 
philosophy of self-pity that no 
longer corresponds to the impersonal 
character of the evil forces that have 
unleashed upon masses of human 
beings the catastrophic woes of re- 
cent years. Though theoretically 
opposed to Nazism, many of Rilke’s 
imitators had thus failed, as a con- 
sequence of their pained withdrawal 
from life, ever to inspire among 
their friends or readers any active 
resistance to the forces of evil. In 
the relatively greater freedom of 
postwar Germany, their continued 
withdrawal from life seems to bar 
them still from offering any in- 
portant and at the same time 
strikingly personal contributions to 
the culture of a nation that must 
now re-examine all its values, all its 
traditions. It is no accident that 
Holthusen, instead of now develop- 
ing a more personal poetic idiom 
and philosophy, has recently chosen, 
in such later poems as Maedchen am 
Nachmittag (A Girl in the After- 
noon), to become a belated German 
imitator of Eliot’s postimpressionist 
portrait style, that of Prufrock and 
of Portrait of a Lady. 

The petrifying magic of Rilke’s 
influence reveals itself even more 
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shockingly in some poems of Rudolf 
Hagelstange, today considered by the 
press to be one of Germany’s leading 
poets. In his Venezianisches Credo 
(Venetian Creed), a much discussed 
sonnet-sequence published in 1946 
by Insel Verlag after having long 
been circulated clandestinely under 
the Nazi regime, Hagelstange ex- 
presses unimpeachable sentiments: 


For freedom is the life-breath of our life, 

The savor in our food, the wind that swells 
the sail, 

The pride of the lion and the joy of the 
birds... 


But these sentiments are always 
couched in such conventional 
imagery and diction, such tradi- 
tional and smooth verse forms, that 
no German reader need ever feel that 
their author is living and writing 
in our century. Albrecht Haushofer, 
the young poet who was murdered 


by the Nazis in Moabit prison shortly 
before the Russians ‘‘liberated”’ 
Berlin in 1945, was another writer 
whose impeachable sentiments are 


similarly couched in impersonal 
imagery, diction and forms. His 
Moabitter Sonnette (Sonnets of 
Moabit) were published posthu- 
mously and attracted considerable 
attention five years ago. They were 
one of the first books published in 
postwar Germany but, for all the 
pathos of the young poet’s ghastly 
fate, are today but of political im- 
portance, if at all. 

Rilke’s private life indeed seems 
to have lost much of its validity as 
an allegory of the poet’s problems 
in postwar Western Europe. His de- 
pendence on princely patrons, his 
life as a nomadic guest in castles 
that were the setting for his curiously 
decadent and woeful loves, his an- 
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guish and hysteria that he finally 
transcended only in those later poems 
where he seems to condemn many 
of his earlier affectations and histri- 
onics—all these now seem as ancient 
and remote to any younger German 
poet who is at all aware of his own 
problems of today as the attitudes 
and problems of a medieval poet 
such as Walther von der Vogelweide 
or those of an early Romantic such 
as August Graf von Platen. Rilke’s 
imitators of today are often reduced 
either to editorializing in very gen- 
eral terms on contemporary moral 
problems or to an anachronistic con- 
cern with purely private woes or 
joys. In Dichterische Weisung (A 
Poet’s Calling, Insel Verlag, 1947), 
Karl Ludwig Skutsch thus admits 
no contact at all with his surround- 
ings, which happen to be Berlin’s 
inferno of unemployment and of 
ruins. Skutsch is concerned only 
with a kind of plaster-cast antiquity, 
with Hoelderlin, Valéry and Rilke. 
His poetry is distilled from his read- 
ings, rarely, if at all, from his actual 
life. He dreams of the Parthenon but 
fails to see the real ruins that sur- 
round him. 

Only for a man like Rudolf Alex- 
ander Schroeder, among living Ger- 
man poets, can the allegory of Rilke’s 
life and art still be meaningful as a 
personal myth. Schroeder, who now 
translates Eliot into German, is the 
only poet of the immediate circle of 
George and Rilke who still publishes 
regularly in postwar Germany. 
Though his recent writings add little 
that seems new to the corpus of his 
already published work, Schroeder 
remains a creative and significant 
poet, sharing with Hermann Hesse, 
since the deaths of Gerhardt Haupt- 
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mann, Ricarda Huch, Karl Wolf- 
skehl, Richard Beer-Hoffmann and 
Rudolf Borchardt, the honor of 
being the “grand old man” of a kind 
of post-romantic or symbolist Ger- 
man poetry that was born towards 
the turn of the century. 

But Rilke’s imitators are not the 
only poets in postwar Germany 
whose work is doomed by a spell of 
lofty traditionalism to express unim- 
peachable commonplaces in faultless 
rhythms and impersonal diction. 
Friedrich Georg Juenger, younger 
brother of novelist and diarist Ernst 
Juenger, is another “aesthetic” poet 
whose spiritual and formal tradition- 
alism is also symptomatic of the 
poetic malady that now appears to 
be so peculiarly German. Twentieth- 
century Germany, whether Nazi, 
Communist, or ‘‘democratic’’— 
whether that of the rural slums in 
the West where hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees from the East rot 
in poverty and idleness or of the 
bombed cities, of the concentration 
camps, of forced labor, of defeat, 
cold and hunger—all these seem 
utterly alien to Friedrich Georg 
Juenger. His topics, emotions, dic- 
tion, imagery and forms are still of 
the idyllic nineteenth century, and 
many of his poems might well be 
the work of a later Romantic or a 
“Parnassian” imitator of Goethe, 
Hoelderlin or Moericke, perhaps only 
of an emulator of Rueckert. In Die 
Perlenschnur (The Pearl Necklace, 
Hamburg, Hans Dulck, 1947), 
Freidrich Georg Juenger revealed 
himself only as a curiously obsolete 
Symbolist, a German imitator of the 
French poetry of Heredia or Samain 
rather than of Mallarmé or Valéry; 
his hymnic praise of “all things 
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bright and beautiful,” indeed, pre- 
cludes his ever concerning himself 
with any of those horrors and 
atrocities of our century that can- 
not have escaped the attention of 
any German who is not both 
physically and morally blind. 

Nor are this antiquarianism— 
more pedantic than poetic—and this 
evasion of all the moral and artistic 
responsibilities that a thinking and 
feeling poet must now face, peculiar 
only to Juenger. Unless forced to 
implement some political policy, 
most German literary periodicals, 
whether of the West or the East, 
seem to publish most exclusively 
the kind of “high-school teacher’s” 
verse that busies itself mainly with 
preserving absolutely intact the 
heritage—formal, linguistic, emo- 
tional or ideological—of ‘“‘classical”’ 
nineteenth-century German Roman- 
ticism. 

Of the poets whom I mentioned 
in my report of 1946, Werner 
Bergengruen remains the most im- 
portant. Since his Dies Irae, he has, 
however, published no new work 
that has increased his fame. Bergen- 
gruen is a traditionalist, whether in 
his Catholicism or his poetic idiom. 
The severity of his diction and his 
moral judgments might in any other 
language and literature make some 
readers suspect the author of af- 
fectation. But the recent history of 
Germany fully justifies the poet’s 
anger and despair, and the tradi- 
tions of a language which for the 
past thirty years has somehow failed 
to feel the full impact of the modern 
movement in Western poetry makes 
it still possible for a creative poet to 
scorn or ignore the inventiveness, in 
imagery or diction, which have be- 
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come, in French or American poetry, 
the self-imposed duty of almost 
every contemporary poet. Bergen- 
gruen is a poet of somewhat the same 
temperament as Stefan George in 
his later volumes, in for instance, 
Das Neue Reich (The New Realm). 
The severity of Bergengruen’s 
thought and style indeed place him 
rather in the tradition of Schiller’s 
Don Carlos than in that of Heine’s 
whimsical romances and lyrics. Ber- 
gengruen concerns himself, more- 
over, with moral problems that are 
of major importance to most think- 
ing Germans of today, so that his 
traditionalist poetics are not, as in 
the case of Friedrich Georg Juenger, 
an expression in aesthetics of a gen- 
eral evasion of contemporary issues, 
whether artistic, moral or political. 

A small volume of verse by Josef 
Weinheber has recently been pub- 
lished posthumously in Vienna. Al- 
though this more hymnic or lyrical 
than intelligent poet had seriously 
compromised himself by composing 
some paeans in praise of the Nazi 
cult of heroism, Austrians have de- 
cided to forgive him his errors and 
to honor him henceforth as perhaps 
the only talented Austrian poet of 
recent decades. Few countries have 
revealed to me, moreover, more de- 
pressing literary vistas than Austria, 
where Ellen Glasgow is now trans- 
lated and presented to Viennese 
readers as “one of the more gifted 
younger American novelists.” There 
seem to be few creative writers in 
Austria, none of them of a caliber 
that might assure them an interna- 
tional reputation, and some Austrian 
readers reveal very little interest in 
any literature that might be creative 
or new. 
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Some Austrians whom I met 
seemed to look forward to the forth- 
coming publication of the complete 
works of Alma Johanna Koenig as 
to a major event in contemporary 
Austrian literature. This unfortunate 
and gifted Jewish poetess had been 
deported by the Nazis to Minsk, 
where she was presumably asphyxi- 
ated in the gas chambers of a concen- 
tration camp. Her manuscripts were 
carefully preserved in Vienna by her 
friend Oscar Jan Tauschinsky, and 
her novel, Der Juenger Gott (The 
Young God), was published in 1947 
by the Viennese firm of Zsolnay. It 
is an historical novel about Nero, 
remarkable for its psychological in- 
sights, its somewhat decadent poetic 
style and its vivid descriptions. Of 
her poems, a few have appeared in 
periodicals since 1945: they are 
superficially influenced by the earlier 
love-poetry of Rilke, but there is 
something in her love-sonnets that 
reminds one also of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, and this is rather a 
similarity between the experiences 
of the two poetesses than a direct 
influence, on his Austrian disciple, 
of Rilke’s translation of the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. 

Of Weinheber’s posthumously 
published poems, one can but say 
that the poet had deteriorated during 
his Nazi years. His earlier poetry 
remains his best, and most of his 
later work seems hollow or stilted, 
too lofty to be convincing. His 
suicide, in 1945, is generally inter- 
preted as having been prompted by 
his rude awakening, in the hour of 
defeat, from his Nazi dream of 
glory. It now seems, however, as if 
this awakening had actually come 
earlier and more gradually, so that a 
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sense of general artistic frustration, 
revealed in his posthumously pub- 
lished verse, may well have con- 
tributed towards the poet’s deadly 
despair. 

Erich Kaestner, author of Emil 
and the Detectives, is still one of 
Germany’s outstanding satirical 
poets. His brief poems, within their 
limited scope, remain the best of 
their kind. Kaestner is a German 
Dorothy Parker, but more intellectu- 
ally sophisticated, whether in his 
political scepticism or his aesthetic 
sensibility. He does not criticize 
society so much as the individual, 
who can more easily be persuaded 
to mend his manners. His style and 
tone are also more subtly modern 
than those of Dorothy Parker and 
also more knowingly traditional, less 
jingling and more personal. There 
is even, in some of Kaestner’s poems, 
a fantasy that is akin to that of the 
more difficult poetry of Wallace 
Stevens. Though a modern, Kaestner 
remains always accessible to the more 
intelligent readers of the newspapers 
that also publish his humorous stories 
and commentaries. 

Johannes R. Becher, the “Voice 
of Soviet Russia” in German poetry, 
seems to be able to write a poem 
at the drop of a hat. Practically no 
self-respecting publishing firm in 
Eastern Germany, to say nothing of 
a few in the West too, has yet failed 
to publish a volume of his verse. 
Since his return from exile in Russia, 
the sight of almost any major 
German city that he visits again 
seems to inspire him to some elegiac 
utterance. He has thus praised 
Berlin, Munich and several other 
stopping places on the main railroad 
lines of Germany; and it is surpris- 
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ing how many striking verses appear 
in this constant flow of patriotic 
and somewhat traditional verse. As 
an advocate of “Socialist realism,” 
Becher is now a poet who seeks to be 
accessible to almost any German 
reader. He offers no problems of 
technique or of taste, reveals no 
complex personal philosophy, no in- 
volved emotions; much of his poetry 
thus emulates such standard German 
balladry as that of Heinrich Heine. 
As official poet of the German Com- 
munist Party, Becher has become, 
at his worst, a rhymester of little 
more than demagogic pathos, appeal- 
ing to the nationalist emotions of his 
least lettered readers. 


Germany’s poetic poverty pres- 
ents us, indeed, with a cultural or 
spiritual problem that well deserves 
the attention of all politicians, gen- 
erals, and economic experts who are 
now so anxious to rebuild a valid 
German state West of the Elbe as 
our first line of defense against 
Communist aggression in Europe. 
Since the decade that followed the 
first World War, German poets have 
created no new forms, concerned 
themselves with few new ideas and 
invented no new idiom to express 
more vividly the emotions, thoughts, 
ideals, or aspirations that they might 
share with their readers. Most Ger- 
man poetry of today thus betrays 
the hideously commonplace, op- 
portunistic, and shallow nature of 
the ideas and institutions that West- 
ern Germans may soon be called 
upon to defend. Only two major 
poets of the older generation, Gott- 
fried Benn and Bert Brecht, are now 
living and writing in German and 
seem at all capable of communicating 
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any faith to their readers. Peter Gan, 
a recluse who still lives in exile in 
Paris, is little known and writes 
only the kind of cryptic poetry that 
condemns an author to a very 
limited audience; Martin Kessel, 
another recluse who lives in Western 
Berlin, appeals only to a limited 
elite of readers who are capable of 
appreciating his linguistic purism, 
that of a German Robert Frost. But 
Benn is a Nietzschean nihilist or de- 
featist whose poetic vision, full of 
Wagnerian mythological undertones, 
takes the Goetterdaemmerung of 
modern man and the total collapse 
of our civilization for granted and 
Brecht is a Communist idealist whose 
latest poems praise such “culture 
heroes” as the Activist leaders on the 
production front of the collective 
farms in Soviet Uzbekistan. Benn 
laments the collapse of the West; 
Brecht gloats over its defeat. 

Benn had already developed his 
poetic idiom in the twenties and by 
1930 had obtained general recogni- 
tion, including the publication of 
some of his poems in English trans- 
lations in Transition. He is indeed 
a writer of the same generation of 
modernist Berlin Bohemia as the 
poets Georg Heym, who died in 
1912, and Alfred Lichtenstein, who 
died in 1914. Benn’s early work be- 
trays some influences of these two 
forgotten poets. Benn was also a 
friend of the late Joachim Ringel- 
natz (the humorous poet whose col- 
lected works were recently reprinted 
in Berlin, and are now widely read 
again) and of Else Lasker-Schueler, 
the gifted but insane Jewish poetess 
who died in exile in Israel. In his 
recently published Statische Gedichte 
(Static Poems, Wiesbaden, Limes 
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Verlag, 1948), Benn has now added 
a few new lyrics of the same general 
nature to the corpus of desperate 
poetry that had already gained him 
his reputation twenty years ago. In 
almost miraculously rhymed stanzas, 
sometimes also in almost conversa- 
tional and subdued free verse, he 
expresses the despair of a metaphysi- 
cally inclined physician-poet who 
sees, in the decay, confusion and 
violence of our civilization, but 
analogues to the physical ailments, 
the cancer, tuberculosis, paresis and 
other living deaths, that he has long 
ago learned to view almost dispas- 
sionately on his daily rounds through 
the public ward of a Berlin hospital. 

In a manner that reminds one of 
the bitterly humorous French Sym- 
bolist Jules Laforgue, a consumptive 
who also happened to live and write 
for a while in Berlin, at times 
nebulously apocalyptic in a manner 
that might remind one of Leon-Paul 
Fargus or of Hart Crane, at times 
also surgically realistic, but then sud- 
denly humorous or visionary too— 
after the manner of a lyrical Louis- 
Ferdinand Celine who also happens 
to be deeply steeped in Wagner, 
Nietzsche or perhaps, rather, Speng- 
ler—Benn does not seek so much 
to clarify the confusion of our de- 
caying civilization as to reveal the 
kaleidoscopic variety of its iridescent 
putrefaction. His poetry hovers on 
the verge of satire, but is too wry to 
be merely elegiac, too tender to be 
clearly critical. Often it is so melodi- 
ous in its melancholy that it seems 
to lose all meaning—often, so full of 
scientific, philosophical or mytho- 
logical terms as to suggest almost 
more meanings than it actually seeks 
to convey; sometimes, it is even terse 
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and aphoristic. Only a few of the 
later poems of Yeats express the 
same range of despairing allusions, 
as mystifying and as melodious. But 
Benn’s poetry remains, at best, 
quietistic. If it fails to undermine all 
beliefs, it can inspire but the pes- 
simistic faith of a Taoist who sees 
the identity of contraries and shrugs 
his shoulders, on a sinking ship, at 
the futility of all arguments about 
America or Russia, about Western 
democracy or the “people’s democ- 
racy” of the East: 


One word, one phrase: all life that’s known 
And suddenly meanings rise from signs. 
The sun stops dead, the spheres are still, 
A world condenses round his mind. 


One word—a shimmer, flight or fire, 
A streak of flame, a comet’s trail; 
Then dark again, but monstrous dark 
And void, enclosing world and me. 


Less sentimental or derivative than 
Aragon, Bert Brecht is today the 


leading Western European poetic 
exponent of a kind of idealistic Com- 
munism that still serves the propa- 
gandistic purposes of Moscow but 
has long ago been betrayed by Com- 
munist politicians. Isolated among 
the slavish intellectuals who have be- 
come the paid choristers of Eastern 
Germany’s satellite Soviet govern- 
ment, Brecht is still respected by 
them but already distrusted, if only 
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because he spent so many of his years 
of exile in America. What little 
poetry he still publishes, since his 
return to Eastern Berlin from Cali- 
fornia, conceals all his disappoint- 
ments of recent years, though a bit- 
ter note of stoicism reveals in it, 
every once in a while, the full extent 
of his despair. It is significant, how- 
ever, that Brecht has not yet praised 
in these poems the Activist cham- 
pions of East German Neo-Stak- 
hanovism; he continues, in a kind of 
lyrical poster art, to sing but the 
paladins of the USSR. In this respect, 
he remains, in his attitude towards 
the Communist paradise, rather like 
a Zionist who praises Israel without 
actually settling there, a mystic of 
the Diaspora who prefers to view his 
ideals from the outside but will not 
commit himself yet to praising, for 
all his “socialist realism,” any reality 
that he has himself known and ex- 
perienced. As much of a recluse in 
Eastern Berlin as Benn in the West- 
ern Sectors, Brecht seems to sense 
that he is but tolerated there, much 
as Anna Akhmatova and Boris Pas- 
ternak are still tolerated in Soviet 
Russia, perhaps because the omnipo- 
tent Commissars do not yet dare 
liquidate in their purges the few true 
poets who are still known to be liv- 
ing in their Promised Era. 


Her Immortality 


Myra Jo CLossER 


RS. DORLAND turned 
M from the hotel window 

where the sun-dazzle from 
swaying palms against white stucco 
made her feel dizzy. Or perhaps it 
was the aftermath of her flight from 
the mainland—her first air trip. 

This was the paradise her son had 
found so beguiling in 1931, where he 
had spent his happiest days—unless 
one excepted his cruelly brief honey- 
moon. A sound broke from her chest 
she was usually too self-contained 
to allow. Not even her own daugh- 
ters had ever heard Alma Dorland 
sigh. A cold cheerfulness, like winter 
sunshine, was her characteristic. In 
her bitterest grief she had always 
held her head up. 

Before she had even unpacked, 
the telephone gave a short perfunc- 
tory ring. Jenny Hubbard was 
prompt. The clerk downstairs was 
calling to announce, “Mrs. Hubbard 
is here.” 

“Have her come up, please.” 

Mrs. Dorland sat near the tele- 
phone musing. She had remembered, 
after she took off from California, 
that the Hubbards were wintering 
in Honolulu. It might prove awk- 
ward, she had reflected. To avoid 
any hint of the mysterious she had 
decided to radio Jenny Hubbard. No 
one must know of her errand—least 
of all the woman who had been for 
a few weeks Francis’s wife—and his 
widow for less than a year before 
she remarried. 

With mixed feelings, now, she 
opened the door to receive her. 


A trio came along the corridor 
on each side of their pretty mother 
—children of four and three, frag- 
rant and fresh as the bouquets they 
carried. The sight turned a screw 
on Mrs. Dorland’s tenderest nerve, 
but she embraced them all. 

“Forgive us for barging in like 
this,” Jenny said. “We can’t stay 
a minute, but I wanted to greet 
you.” 

“My dear, it is delightful to be 
so welcomed—and to see your two 
babies.” 

“I’m not a baby—she’s the baby,” 
Jack said, pointing to his complacent 
sister. Mrs. Dorland drew him to her. 
The child twisted out of her hands, 
made uneasy by her  covetous 
scrutiny. 

He should have been Frankie’s 
boy. They both should have been 
Frankie’s children—and her grand- 
children. 

Impulse downed discretion, after 
the children, Jack and Mildred, 
wandered to the window. “Mildred 
has your brown eyes Jenny,” she 
said, “but he reminds me a little of 
Francis.” 

The visitor flushed. “Don’t let 
John hear you say that,” she warned. 
““He’s inclined to be jealous.” 

“Even of a memory? Such a short 
memory?” 

“Short—and very sweet,” Jenny 
said musingly. She looked toward the 
children, then back to her one-time 
mother-in-law. She spoke gently. 
Jack is like John, we think. You 


know he was born almost two years 
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after—after—” 

“After Francis died.” Mrs. Dor- 
land was not the kind who sought 
euphemisms for death. “Yes, of 
course.” 

She wanted to talk, to open her 
reticent heart to someone who, like 
Jenny, belonged and yet was a 
stranger. She could never talk to the 
girls. They considered her unemo- 
tional; let them go on thinking 
aaa 
Jenny was pressing her hand. 
You'll dine with us tonight? Or to- 
morrow? We’re very informal on 
Sundays.” 

“Tomorrow with great pleasure. 
I like informality.” 

“We'll send for you at seven. A 
tantot. Say good-by, Jack and Mil- 
dred. 

Mildred was wordless, but Jack 
had no trouble speaking what was 
on his mind. “Santa Claus does too 
come here,” he said sturdily. 

His mother twinkled. “He’s a 
little worried. Last Christmas we 
were in Maine. He had Santa firmly 
set in snow and sleighs.” 

“He'll come to Honolulu in an 
airplane pretty soon now,” Mrs. 
Dorland assured him, and waved 
good-by. 

Her throat choked, but she was 
a woman of action not a moper. She 
had wakened that foggy morning in 
San Francisco with a premonition of 
death, but she had met her daughters 
with the brisk announcement: “I’m 
flying for a short stay in Hawaii... 
I’ve always wanted to see the places 
Francis liked so well. And if I don’t 
go now, there may be a war and 
I'll never get there.” 

This was not of course the real 
reason. 
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Her well-kept competent hands 
opened a suitcase. Folded on the per- 
fectly packed garments was the 
triptych of photographs that went 
wherever she did. She set it upon 
the dressing-table and sat down 
stiffly, her set jaw that of the stoical 
arthritic. She was beginning to feel 
her sixty-odd years. 

Three childish faces stared out at 
her from the red-leather frame. Cora 
on the left, now a smart matron, 
gay, sophisticated — barren. Irene, 
the eldest, on the right — full of 
energy and benevolence. Too bad 
Irene had never married; she would 
have made a good mother. Between 
them their brother, her youngest, 
with the red-gold curls, the Scotch- 
heather eyes: Francis, the well-be- 
loved, now six years dead. 

She often questioned the wisdom 
of nature. She wondered if there 
could be anything in that English 
writer’s idea that America was a ster- 
ile climate. The old stock did die out. 
She had borne three children, but 
with them the family came to an 
end. No one to carry on the blood 
and the name, to cherish heirlooms, 
administer the fortune. It was a 
proud name, a goodly heritage. And 
beyond name and fortune, there was 
her hope of immortality. She was 
a worldly woman. Her religion was 
hazy. She believed in survival only 
through the blood — what science 
calls the genes. When I am dead, she 
sat thinking, there will be nothing 
left of me. It will be as if I had never 
lived at all. 

When she went down to luncheon, 
she found a letter. She postponed 
opening it to discipline her leaping 
heart. 

It was a reply to one she had air- 
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mailed from California to the padre 
of a native parish. “Let them know 
I am coming,” she had written him. 
“I don’t wish to spring any sur- 
prises.” 

The priest answered: “I have pre- 
pared the grandmother. She will be 
expecting you. The mother will be 
away at work. But the boy is out of 
school on Saturdays.” 

This was Saturday. Mrs. Dorland 
ordered a car for four o’clock. Be- 
fore going down to it, she unwrapped 
a tiny parcel. It contained a man’s 
gold watch-fob carved as a seal with 
what she referred to as “our family 
crest.” Its origin was obscure, but 
her grandmother had worn it and 
her own father, who left it to 
Francis. Frankie had never cared 
about it. It was too old-fashioned 
to wear, and he mocked at the crest 
as a “phony.” Frankie had been 
emancipated from the old ideas—too 
emancipated. 

She turned the seal and pressed it 
against the back of her soft veined 
hand. For a second the aging skin 
held its impression. It was an un- 
suitable gift for a child. She would 
stop on her way and buy something 
else to win her a welcome. She re- 
placed the fob in her bag. 

“What toy would be most likely 
to please a boy of eight or nine?” 
she asked the shopkeeper. 

“One of these airplanes that fly,” 
was his suggestion. She bought a 
silvery monster labeled “‘China Clip- 
per.” The salesman carried it out to 
the car unwrapped. It shone beside 
her, filling the back seat. She wished 
she had chosen a smaller one. 

When her car stopped in the out- 
lying district of native houses a 
group of brown children clambered 
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up to see the big clipper. 

“Bring it in for me, please,” she 
told the driver. He made a way for 
her through the crowd, the bright- 
winged wonder held high. 

The grandmother received her in 
the small garden, which was gay 
with poinsettias and fairly trim. 
Chairs had been placed ready for the 
Visit. 

“Father Cleland has explained who 
I am, I suppose?” Mrs. Dorland 
began, surprised by a sense of panic. 

“The kind American lady who 
sends him money for his best pupils,” 
the shapeless old woman said, smiling 
toothlessly and speaking as if by rote. 
Her English was surprisingly good. 
She looked a hundred; she was 
probably younger than her caller. 

“You receive the money?” 

“Every month.” 

“And spend it upon your grand- 
son’s clothes, his health, and school- 
ing?” 

“All spent for him. His mother 
works. Besides she has now a husband 
and other children.” 

“Ah,” breathed Mrs. Dorland— 
from relief and also from disappoint- 
ment. No blighted Butterfly in this 
drama. 

“Is—is—your daughter still—still 
beautiful?” Why had she asked? She 
had not expected to say anything like 
that. 

The grandmother laughed com- 
fortably. “She’s fat now, like you 
and me. Shall I call the boy? You 
would like to see him?” 

“Yes, indeed. I want to give him 
this toy.” 

The old woman lifted her voice in 
calling some pet name Mrs. Dor- 
land could not understand. Once, 
then again more peremptorily. From 
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around the corner of the house a 
small white-clad figure emerged by 
reluctant degrees. 

“Come here. Come speak to the 
American lady.” 

With the pace of a tortoise and 
making a similar trail in the earth 
with his dragging feet, the boy came 
near, his eyes down. 

Mrs. Dorland watched him. The 
feeling uppermost in her was dismay. 
Yet what had she expected? And 
he really was not darker than many 
American children in their sunsuits 
on the California beaches. Ah, but 
that strange black native hair! 

“How do you do?” Mrs. Dorland 
asked. “Will you tell me your name?” 

He neither answered nor looked 
up. 
“His name is Francisco,” his 
grandmother said. “Look, now, see 
what the lady has brought you.” 
She extended the silvery clipper. He 
gave it a sidewise glance. 

“Francisco is a nice name,” Mrs. 
Dorland said. “I came from a city 
called San Francisco. I flew here over 
the ocean in an airplane like this 
one.” 

She felt the downcast look flash to 
her stout calves. 

“It would have to be bigger,” 
Francisco said judicially, and again 
was silent. 

“And haven’t you made something 
to give the American lady? Go get 
it now quickly.” 

Like a released carrier pigeon the 
boy flew indoors—returning more 
slowly; in his hands was a somewhat 
languid lei of white blossoms. 

“Did you make it for me? It’s very 
pretty!” 

“Put it over the lady’s head,” the 
grandmother ordered. 
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Diffidently he reached up to drop 
the lei upon her shoulders, breathing 
loud in his struggle with shyness. 
She tried to see his eyes, but he closed 
them as if in deference to a goddess. 
Blindly fumbling the flowers he 
knocked the deity’s hat off. 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all,” said 
Mrs. Dorland, forestalling the grand- 
mother’s rebuke. “How sweet the 
jasmine smells! Thank you very 
much, Francisco.” 

He retreated behind his grand- 
mother’s chair. Mrs. Dorland put on 
her hat and tried to remember the 
things she had planned to ask him. 
They had escaped her entirely. She 
became as tongue-tied as the child. 
She wished she could be alone with 
him; perhaps that would make it 
easier. 

The old woman offered refresh- 
ment and conversed of small matters 
with composure. She sipped cola. 
The boy strayed toward the gate 
and a sight of the motorcar. He had 
not touched the grandiose toy. 

“He is very young,” the grand- 
mother apologized. “He isn’t used 
to strangers. But he studies hard; 
Father Cleland will tell you. We can 
be proud of him—you and I.” 

The secretive shrewdness in the 
broad smiling face startled Mrs. Dor- 
land. She must get away. She was 
fooling no one but herself. 

She took leave abruptly. “I shall 
say good-by to your grandson at the 
gate,” she said. 

As she came upon him quietly, 
the boy was caught off guard. He 
looked full at her—and her heart 
stopped. Those eyes—those Scotch- 
heather eyes in the dark, alien face. 
Frankie’s own eyes were looking into 
hers—the flowering of his passionate 
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youth. 

““Good-by—be a good boy,” she 
murmured brokenly, and went 
through the gate. 

As she drove away she saw him 
standing staring after her. Suddenly 
she felt quite sick. It was the scent 
of the jasmine about her neck, she 
told herself. 

Prowling the unfriendly distances 
of the hotel room, from bed to open 
window, from window to tumbled 
bed, she spent the night in a thicket 
of thoughts like a strange growth 
around her. What was this taboo of 
“race” that made it so powerful? It 
had worked its curse on yellow, 
brown, and red skins the world over. 
Perhaps the greatest curse fell on the 
white man, who himself had carved 
and gilded the idol of white suprem- 
acy, and then had fallen down to 
worship it. White supremacy? She 
had heard learned men declare there 
were no inferior peoples. They 
avowed that the crossing of races 
might result in superior, not de- 
generate types. Yet the taboo per- 
sisted. 

She knew that if Francis had left 
an illegitimate American son, or a 
British, French, Scandinavian, Slav 
—even a German, or Latin — she 
would have claimed the child eagerly, 
and taken him to rear and love. He 
would have filled the aching empty 
place, and satisfied her longing for 
continuance. 

Frankie had left a child—and now, 
years later, she was on this furtive 
visit for one brief glimpse of her 
grandson. Soon she would go away. 
She would send back money, but 
never acknowledge him, the poor in- 
nocent. She was afraid to provide 
for his future in her will. She had 
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even withheld the intended gift—the 
heirloom watch seal. But why? Be- 
cause he was not all white. Yet he 
had his father’s eyes. They haunted, 
accused her. 

Drawing a wrapper over her night- 
dress, she stepped out on the balcony. 
It was cloudy. No tropic stars were 
overhead. Below, the music had 
ceased; the dancers were gone. The 
evening breeze had died down and a 
dawn wind had not yet been born. 
In the quiet the islands seemed to 
await some event about which only 
the people did not know. 

She went back to her bed, lay 
down, and at last slept. Waking at 
first light, her brain again took up 
its task of stringing past moment, 
present moment, and the moment to 
come on the endless cord of think- 
ing. Tonight she would dine with 
the Hubbards. Tomorrow she would 
engage a place on the east-bound 
Clipper. 

Christmas plans awaited her at 
home—a festival she had come to 
dread. She envied those stretched- 
out tables where the families gathered 
in tribal reunion. When her children 
were small it was a sweet time. Now 
they were four round the table: 
Cora and her husband, Irene and her- 
self. She was growing old and none 
of them was young. She could invite 
other solitary souls to swell the num- 
ber and dampen the occasion with 
too cheerful gratitude. But the child 
of her bone and blood would never 
be there. 

She bathed and dressed and went 
out for a stroll before breakfast. 
It was almost eight. 

She did not know how far she had 
walked, nor where she was, when 
she saw a fleet of bombers come over. 
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She gave them no heed. The distant 
explosions had not disturbed the 
warfare in her mind. Then the bomb 
fell, and she fell with it. The premo- 
nition of death that had brought 
her to the islands flashed again and 
went out. 

Like a bruised moonflower, con- 
sciousness opened little by little: 
first the pain in her head, then the 
cot where she lay, then the hospital 
ward. There was much going and 
coming—a disciplined activity. But 
great tension. She was one of many 
injured. No one paid any attention 
to her. 

After a while a nurse came. Find- 
ing her lucid, the nurse asked if she 
had family or friends in Honolulu. 
Painfully Mrs. Dorland moved her 
swathed head sidewise in dissent. She 
had forgotten the Hubbards. “What 
happened?” she whispered. 

“You musn’t talk now. Just rest. 
You’re getting along fine.” The busy 
young woman continued her rounds. 

When she opened her eyes a long 
time later, the padre stood at the 
bedside. 

“TJ am Father Cleland, Mrs. Dor- 
land. My letter to you was in your 
bag. I came as soon as I could. What 
can I do for you?” 

“Have my daughters been cabled? 
Their names were in my bag too.” 

“They will be notified as soon as 
possible. Naturally there is delay.” 

“The nurse won’t tell me what 
has happened.” 

“An air-raid,” he said. ““The Axis 
has declared war on us.” 

“Can my daughters get here?” 

“Not immediately. I’m sorry.” 

“Tell them I am all right. And 
thank you for coming.” 

“Anything else?” 
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The bound head moved sidewise. 
The padre was turning to go. 

“Father, please—” 

“Yes?” 

“Only my head pains me... but 
I can’t move my legs. Am I badly 
hurt?” 

He looked at her gravely. “You 
are not Catholic?” 

“No, but tell me the truth.” 

“They are not sure yet just what 
the injury to your back is,” was his 
honest answer. 

She looked into his quiet eyes. “I 
am going to die,” she said. 

“We are all going to die,” he re- 
minded her. 

“One favor. Bring the boy—bring 
Francisco. Not the old woman—just 
Francisco.” 

“There is much confusion in the 
city. I have many duties. But I shall 
bring him when I can.” He went 
away. 

She asked a nurse for her hand- 
bag and to slip a small parcel from 
it under the pillow. Then she lay 
waiting. 

She did not think about the war at 
all. Once or twice she did think what 
an absurd way this was for Alma 
Dorland to die. So far from anyone 
who belonged to her. With scant at- 
tention, among a crowd of common 
people, in a hospital ward. 

Then a sense of consanguinity 
with the other sufferers grew in her. 
All men were her kinsfolk. She no 
longer felt alone. Finally peace stole 
through her veins like an anodyne. 


It was not till late the next day 
that the padre came with the boy. 


She had 
moment. 
The priest pushed Francisco near 


saved herself for this 
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her. He was just her scared little boy, 
it did not matter what color his 
skin. She wanted to reassure him, 
to make him smile and look into her 
eyes. 

“Does your China Clipper fly 
well?” 

“Tt is going to be a bomber,” he 
said, fierceness quenching timidity. 
“I am going to bomb those yella 
bellies.” 

“T have something for you—some- 
thing else quite different. Feel under 
my pillow.” 

Frankie’s smile lit the heather eyes 
as he drew forth and unwrapped the 
watch fob. 

“Tt belonged to your own father,” 
she told him. “You must keep it for 
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your son.” The words came faintly. 
She tried to put her arm about the 
thin young shoulders. 

“Kiss Mrs. Dorland,” the priest 
urged. 

“Not ‘Mrs. Dorland.’ Let him call 
me—what I am—” 

The man stooped to whisper into 
Francisco’s ear. The boy frowned 
and backed away. 

“But she isn’t,” he protested. 

She had not acknowledged him. 
Now he denied her. This was just, 
and her strong nature accepted it. 
With a certain pride her eyes fol- 
lowed down the long ward, as the 
priest led away that small straight- 
shouldered boy with the golden heir- 
loom clutched in his brown fist. 


On the Sands 


FLORENCE UNGAR 


In the warm blue Mediterranean air 

Moved, we sit and talk like foreign friends. 

Thoughts are golden, you say, like my hair 

Dazzling on the sea-white startling sands, 

Inclined, like it, to living sunlight. Flowing 

From mind to mind the lovely strength of ideas, 

We are too sad, too careful and moved to be showing 
Anything but the casualness of a breeze, 

Though we are linked in spirit as rarely few. 
Almost the heart jumps its prison, hunger outweighing 


Fear of consequence. . 


. almost our praying 


Strength breaks down in battled interview . . . 
O, my beloved, why must we never take 
The hand of beauty for her own wild sake? 


Don’t Blush Because You Love 
(From the Odes of Horace—Il, 4) 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN RowE HENZE 


Don’t blush because you love a serving girl, 

O Xanthias of Phocis! Fair Briseis, 

The snowy-skinned and dazzling slave girl, roused 
Once-proud Achilles; 


Tecmessa’s captive beauty stirred her lord 

And master, Ajax son of Telamon; 

In triumph, yet on fire for a stolen maid, 
Was Agamemnon, 


When under the Thessalian’s attacks 

To weary Greeks the foreign squadrons fell, 

And Hector’s death delivered up, light-armed, 
Troy’s citadel. 


You cannot know; perhaps your flax-haired girl 
Has parents rich to welcome you as son; 
No doubt lost royal rank and unkind gods 

She does but mourn. 


Think not you chose her from the vulgar throng; 
Neither so faithful nor averse to gain 
Is she that for her mother or her birth 

She need feel shame. 


Her arms, her face, her shapely legs, heartwhole 

I praise; relax, dispel suspicious fears 

Of one whose age has all too quickly now 
Reached forty years. 


The Flaw 


Mitprep MEsuRAC 


HERE—three o’clock at last, 

Margaret Wand thought. 

“Have a nice week end, Miss 
Elman,” someone called to the clerk 
who was rushing through the work 
on her desk so that she too could 
leave on time. “Nice week end...” 
Several of the teachers were halfway 
down the open marble staircase to 
the first-floor exit when a straggler 
scurried into the office to scratch at 
the time book and dash out after 
her colleagues. 

Margaret Wand was left standing 
thoughtfully in front of the honey- 
comb of teachers’ letter boxes against 
the office wall. In her hand was the 
attendance officer’s report on Nati- 
vidad Perez. Margaret read it again. 
““Had to take care of sick mother. 
Girl will return to school on Mon- 
day.” 

Margaret sighed. Mrs. Perez hadn’t 
been ill. The class snicker when she’d 
asked about Natividad’s absence had 
told her that much. Margaret re- 
placed the attendance-officer slip. 
Time enough on Monday to take it 
upstairs and make the required no- 
tation in her roll book. She stood 
staring at the miniature yellow tent 
made by the report in her letterbox. 
Had the girl given up her dream so 
soon? 

The sharp ring of the office phone 
jarred. She heard the brisk tones of 
the clerk assuring someone on the 
wire that the forms would surely be 
in on Monday. At the click of the 
replaced receiver, Margaret turned, 
hoping for a chat, but Miss Elman 


merely gave her a preoccupied grunt. 

I really ought to go, Margaret told 
herself. But instead, she drifted over 
to read the stale notices on the teach- 
ers’ bulletin board, conscious of a 
reluctance to break away from this 
school world—a comfortable world 
in spite of its welter of details and 
decisions, its taint of slum misery. 
A world where she could still act 
honestly, guided by familiar and de- 
pendable values. Downtown in her 
husband’s slick world there was a 
certain desperation... 

When her glance had moved au- 
tomaton-like across all the lines of 
the notices and there was no further 
excuse for delay, she hung up her 
keys and started down the stairs to 
the exit. The heavy door of the 
school building banged behind her. 

Outside, the chill smoky air felt 
good. She took a deep breath and 
walked down the block, trying to 
analyze her unwillingness to go home 
—an almost tangible pressure that 
had become a disturbing familiar 
during the past few months. Home. 
The word should have given her a 
warm sensation of comfort and 
rightness and love. But it didn’t. 
Not any more. The gold leaf was 
flaking off her marriage, and she 
was beginning to recognize that 
there was nothing substantial under- 
neath. 

Hearing a girl’s voice, she stopped, 
startled. Natividad had apparently 
been keeping step with her for sev- 
eral minutes. Margaret tried to 
scramble back into the shell of the 
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self-posed Mrs. Wand the girl knew. 

“Hm? Oh, Natividad! Hello!” 
Then, remembering, “Oh yes, where 
have you been for three days? We’ve 
missed you. I had to make out a slip. 
No one could give me any informa- 
tion about your absence.” 

There was that characteristic sul- 
len look. Skin taut across the high 
cheekbones. Lids half down over the 
sphinx eyes. Lips unsmiling under 
the red smear of Woolworth lipstick. 
The wire-thin rings in her pierced 
earlobes glinting as the girl turned 
her head away. 

Margaret glanced at the curve of 
the head and the softness of the fine 
hairs curling against the nape of 
Natividad’s neck where the mass of 
black hair was caught with a rubber 
band so that it fell into a fuzzy 
cloud down between the shoulder 
blades. Last year she had known Na- 
tividad only as a stranger passing in 
the hall. This year—now that the 
girl had turned up in her official 
class—she had begun to sense the 
seething person behind the soot-col- 
ored face. The girl had grown taller. 
She had breasts. There were curves 
on the calves of her legs above the 
dingy ankle socks. Margaret could 
almost feel the pressure of her ma- 
turing. 

“T was waiting for you,” Nativi- 
dad said, but she looked away again 
after she spoke. Her fists clenched 
and opened. She seemed to be trying 
to memorize the store signs as they 
walked along. Margaret glanced at 
her hopefully. Was the girl getting 
ready to tell her something—to re- 
veal at least the reason for the misery 
that was unmistakably locked inside? 

Once before, Margaret had known 
that same feeling of expectancy, a 
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sense that the last of the ice deep 
inside Natividad was about to soften 
and drain away in a flood of con- 
fiding talk. But something had gone 
wrong. Perhaps it had been Mar- 
garet’s own hesitation for fear of 
overdoing the sympathetic interest. 
Perhaps it had been the girl’s own 
wariness. 

It had happened one Monday 
morning four weeks before. Mar- 
garet had been at her desk early, 
looking for a special paragraph to 
be dictated later to her third-period 
English class. She had glanced up 
from her book to find Natividad 
in the doorway. The youngster was 
leaning against the wooden frame, 
spinning with skinny fingers the 
gold wire in one earlobe. 

“Why, Natividad! Good morn- 
ing! How did you get upstairs with- 
Out a pass?” 

Margaret asked the question with- 
out thinking, and she got the guard- 
ed reply she deserved. “Oh, there’s 
ways.” 

The girl had come into the room 
and hesitated near the blackboard. 
She nibbled at her thumb. “Miz 
Wand, how’d you like me to wash 
your boards for this morning?” 

Margaret put down her book. 
“Why, that would be fine. I’d like 
it very much.” 

She handed over the cupboard key 
and watched the youngster bend 
down to get the basin and cloth. 
What had gotten into her today? 
What was going on behind those 
hooded eyes? 

“*Juanita’s gonna be absent today,” 
Natividad explained as she went out 
to the hall sink to fill the basin. 
Juanita was the regular board mon- 
itor and fiercely jealous of the honor. 
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“Her sister just told me now in the 
yard,” the girl went on when she 
reappeared, carrying the basin with 
exquisite care so that the water 
wouldn’t slosh over the rim. Tend- 
erly she set it down on the floor and 
submerged the cloth. “Well, maybe 
not absent exactly. Maybe just a 
little late.” 

“How nice of you to think of 
filling in for her,” Margaret said, 
reopening her book and wondering 
what bribe or threat had been used 
on Juanita. She found a serviceable 
paragraph. Not too many hard words 
and a little laugh at the end. What 
was eating at Natividad? She hadn’t 
come up just to wash blackboards. 

“Miz Wand”—the cloth kept 
making steady wet strokes down the 
board, and the voice was carefully 
nonchalant—“‘is it hard to get to be 
a teacher? I mean, do you got to 
have a lot of money and everything?” 

Margaret wheeled around in her 
chair, but the board washing went 
steadily on. Wipe, wipe. Wet the 
cloth again. Wipe, wipe, wipe. One 
after another the wet black pillars 
streaked across the board and dried 
into gray. 

“No, Natividad,” Margaret said to 
the back of the girl’s head. Why, 
her hair is actually as black as that 
wet board. No, blacker. It has depth, 
mass. Sheen and shadows. How does 
she ever get it dry after a shampoo? 
“Not at all, Natividad. You don’t 
have to have a lot of money at all.” 

Margaret watched the wet strokes 
appear and vanish along the side of 
the room while she explained bright- 
ly about the free tuition at city col- 
leges and the job bureaus there that 
found you part-time work if you 
needed it. She told how a friend of 
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hers who'd had to leave Hunter for 
a full-time job had finished her 
course at night. 

The cloth lay soaking in the basin 
by this time, and Natividad was 
perched on the edge of a desk play- 
ing with a board eraser. ““You mean, 
anybody can get to be a teacher? 
Anybody?” 

“Why not? If you’re willing to 
study long enough and hard enough. 
And the studying isn’t as bad as it 
sounds, really. It turns into fun by 
the time you get to college.” 

Margaret paused. Would you like 
to think about going to college, she 
thought. Would you like me to help 
you think about it? 

The unspoken words prickled on 
Margaret’s tongue, but instead of 
saying them she reached for her 
book again. Easy does it. Don’t rush 
her. Let her be the one to bring in 
the personal angle. 

But the pause grew into silence, 
and still Natividad said nothing. She 
seemed absorbed in her efforts to 
flip up and catch the board eraser 
over and over again. She seemed to 
have forgotten the teacher who sat 
tensed before the book at her desk, 
waiting. 

Finally the girl spoke, but it was 
not a comment or a question. “Col- 
lege,” she said softly, tasting the 
word on her tongue. No further 
sound was uttered until the bell rang 
and the rest of the class swarmed in- 
to the room. 

Now, as Natividad accompanied 
her toward the elevated station, Mar- 
garet felt once more the tenseness 
of waiting—waiting for the girl to 
find just the right instant to lean 
across that last crevasse of silence 
between them. 
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Woman and girl strolled together 
along the street under the high 
tracks, past the cluttered bodegas 
and the brokers’ windows with signs 
that shouted of cheap air passage 
from Puerto Rico. 

A radio shop blared a song in mon- 
grel Spanish. They passed the in- 
evitable overflowing garbage cans, 
a store mysterious with squatting 
gypsies, shadowy entrances to tene- 
ments. With the El clacketing regu- 
larly above them, they strolled, the 
woman and the girl. 

Natividad spoke at last. ‘Miz 
Wand, I wanted to tell you. My 
mother wasn’t sick when I was ab- 
sent. She just made that up. I had 
a fight with her, and I went down- 
town to my aunt’s house for a few 
days. But I can’t stay there. She has 
a real husband. He don’t like my 
mother or sister—or me either. He 
says he don’t want me around.” 

The fight was important. What 
had the fight been about? While 
she waited for Natividad to con- 
tinue, Margaret murmured con- 
ventional phrases about getting along 
with one’s mother. 

“Ha!” The venom was appalling. 
“She was breaking my sister in— 
that’s what she was doing. I’m next. 
She even tells me that when I have 
to ask her for money. “The dough 
around here comes from the men,’ 
she says, ‘so you better start fixin’ 
yourself up to look a little more sexy.’ 
She’s gonna buy my sister a fur coat 
if she brings in enough money .. .” 

“Oh, Natividad—really?” Mar- 
garet’s tone was unbelieving, but her 
pace slowed. This must be one of 
those wild stories some of the kids 
think up when they play hooky. 
It couldn’t actually be true. She 
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looked at the girl poking along at 
her side. 

“You oughta know it’s true. 
Everybody else knows it.” Natividad 
spat the words at the sidewalk. ““The 
girls in school, they know it. The 
people around here—the men around 
here . . .” She laughed a short rasp. 
“They sure as hell know it.” 

Margaret let the word pass. She’d 
heard worse on the stairs and in the 
yard. Her warm glow at being a 
confidante dissolved in sheer mental 
panic. 

What can I do? she thought. What 
can I say to this? I must say some- 
thing. She expects me to say some- 
thing comforting and wise and help- 
ful. How can I? 

Utterly lost, Margaret pawed 
through her stock of comforting 
phrases. What good would any of 
them do? What good was Emily Post 
or John Dewey at a time like this? 
There flared up in her an old rage 
at being thrust so unprepared into 
this waking nightmare. She was ex- 
pected to kill dragons with bare fists. 
No, not dragons, maggots. She en- 
vied Don Quixote his sun-clean 
windmills. 

A sudden idea brought words, but 
she pressed her lips together firmly. 
No. The merest mention of having 
the mother arrested would destroy 
the flimsy rapport that existed. She’d 
lose the girl for good. Dear God, 
weren’t these kids spared anything? 

Like the greenest newcomer, she 
was once again disgusted by every- 
thing she’d spent two years learning 
to ignore: the squalor that corrupted 
so many of the girls, the cockroaches 
and the garbage-nosing dogs, the 
snide whispered “Spic” and the lop- 
sided family arrangements, the alley- 
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haunting youths. And, for those who 
weakened, marijuana smoke sweetly 
tempting in the nostrils. Yet some- 
how a determined girl might fight 
her way through all that and escape. 

But not with her own mother 
blocking the way. 

The girl and the woman had 
reached the foot of the station steps 
by now. They halted. 

Across the sidewalk was the sloppy 
lunchroom where Margaret invaria- 
bly took time for coffee and a smoke. 
Here her metamorphosis into Margo 
was done. A half-whimsical rite be- 
fore a damp stone altar ornamented 
by dried Danish pastry and flies. 

In the space of a cigarette. Here, 
among the shabby touts and grimy 
toothpick-chewers and cheap white 
girls she sat every afternoon fastidi- 
ous, aloof. Special. Margo. Mrs. Jona- 
than Wand, wife to the rising young 
devotee of crewcut and dispatch 
case. 

Natividad glanced from Margaret 
to the lunchroom, waiting. Margaret 
couldn’t speak. She stood motionless 
on the pavement with the girl at her 
elbow. Men went by, sauntering, 
hurrying. Women chattered in high 
shrill voices. Coins were slapped 
down for papers at the corner news 
shack. A man hawked and spit onto 
the sidewalk. A child stumbled and 
fell, was jerked to his feet and 
dragged screaming down the street 
until he and his grievance turned the 
corner, howls blended with the spurt 
and grind and roar of the traffic 
under the El girders. 

Finally Margaret took Natividad’s 
hand. It felt limp and trusting, like 
a puppy’s paw. Margaret was silent. 
What could she say? 

She said nothing. 
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The girl waited and Margaret 
stood there, and her heart and her 
tongue failed her. She looked care- 
fully away from the lunchroom. 

A train clattered into the station 
overhead, paused briefly, and rattled 
on uptown. A car backfired. A 
truckman leaned from his cab to 
snarl at a woman picking her de- 
liberate way through the snorting 
traffic. 

Margaret remained standing. 

Suddenly the vacuum panicked 
her. She glanced at her watch. 
“Heavens! I’ve got to rush!” She 
patted the hand. “‘You’re a good girl, 
Natividad. Keep your chin up. See 
you Monday.” She turned and ran 
up the steps to the platform. 

Hi!” 

““Yoohoo!” 

Margaret spun around to see two 
women halfway along the wooden 
planking. In fur coats of lustrous 
curly black, with bright scarfs at 
their throats, they were an incon- 
gruous note against the scarred smut- 
inscribed placards on the wall. 

“Hi,” Margaret called, walking 
toward them, smiling. She was glad 
to see them. Two of her lunch crowd. 
They would make her feel better. 

“Wouldn’t you know I'd forget 
this and have to waste time going 
back for it?” Elinor waved a Bon- 
wit Teller bag as Margaret ap- 
proached. “That damn salesgirl, talk- 
ing me into the wrong gloves. I 
knew they wouldn’t match. They’re 
absolutely the wrong shade.” 

Her companion laughed good- 
naturedly. “And we’re in such a rush 
today too. Today’s the day, you 
know.” 

Margaret wrenched her thought 
back to her friend’s words. “The 
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day?” 

“Yes. You know, Elinor’s going to 
help me pick out the skins for my 
jacket—subject to Dick’s approval, 
of course.” 

“Oh, yes.” Margaret recalled the 
exhaustive discussion of furriers at 
their lunch table. “Ranch or wild?” 
she asked to show that she was pay- 
ing attention. 

“Ranch. I love that dark shade, 
don’t you? It’s richer looking.” 

“Well, leave it to old Max. He’ll 
take care of you.” Elinor knew fur- 
riers just as she knew jewelers and 
hairdressers. Elinor always knew 
where to go for whatever she wanted. 

At the approach of the laggard 
train, they moved toward the edge 
of the platform, and Selma consulted 
the dime-sized watch on her thick 
wrist. “Gosh, look at the time! Oh, 
Ellie, we'll never get to Bonwit’s and 
the furrier, and still make our beauty 
appointment!” 

Elinor was unperturbed. “We can 
call from the store and say we'll be 
late. Mmm, how I look forward to 
Elizabeth Arden’s every Friday. Two 
hours of pure heaven.” 

The three friends stepped into an 
empty car and arranged themselves 
on the long wicker seat. The train 
resumed its journey. 

Margaret’s eyes watched block 
after block of windows moving by 
until the train plunged into the 
gloom of the subway tunnel. Light 
after light flashed. Broken pieces of 
wall went by like fragments in a bad 
dream. Her mind took no notice of 
them. Why had she brushed off 
Natividad like that? 

“Selma.” That was Elinor’s voice. 
“T hope that you told Dick we'd be 
good and late; I warned Bill this 
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morning.” 

“They won’t mind,” Selma said. 
“Tt’ll give them a chance to get the 
shop talk out of their systems before 
we have dinner. Dick’s got a sales 
meeting today, and we'd only have 
to listen to a rehash of the whole 
blouse business.” 

“Good.” That was Elinor again. 
“Just don’t let Bill get started on 
zoning, or we'll never get to any- 
thing else. There’s a big fight shap- 
ing up in Crestwood and you know 
Bill.” 

“Tl say.” Selma chuckled. 

Welfare workers, religious agen- 
cies, city bureaus, private charities, 
titles, uniforms, shelters. They tum- 
bled over and over in Margaret’s 
mind like tickets in a lottery drum. 
But they weren’t the answer and she 
knew it. 

“You look tired, Mag,” Elinor said. 

“It’s been a long week.” 

“Say, what’s with Natividad this 
time?” Selma asked, leaning across 
Elinor. “Honestly, the way you let 
her follow you around like a home- 
less puppy!” 

She’s worse off than a homeless 
puppy, Margaret thought, people at 

east feel sorry for homeless puppies. 

“Well,” Margaret said aloud, “she 
needs a friend.” 

“They all do,” Selma said. “But 
what do you expect? You can’t do 
everything.” 

“Mag,” said Elinor, “‘you’ll wear 
yourself out. You have your own 
life to live, you know. You do a 
good job teaching them. That’s 
enough. Let it go at that.” 

But that’s just it, Margaret argued 
silently. I can’t let it go at that. And 
yet—her eyes followed a chain of 
lights backward into darkness as the 
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train slid out of the Eighty-sixth 
Street station and gained the speed 
to send it hurtling toward the next 
express stop. 

Elinor and Selma were arguing 
about the usefulness of a bedroom 
powder table. 

“But it isn’t useful,” Selma said. 
“Mine always gets cluttered up with 
bobby pins and earrings and things, 
and then, when I want to put on my 
face, I have to stop and do a clean- 
up job before I can raise the lid of 
the table. I just wish I could throw 
it out and get a plain old-fashioned 
one.” 

“A dressing table wouldn’t be 
right for that room!” Elinor ex- 
claimed. ‘‘The whole feeling is 
French. You’d ruin it with one of 
those frumpy skirt things.” 


Margaret tried to listen. How she 
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envied them. 

“Here we are,” said Elinor, un- 
crossing her knees as the express 
slowed down to worm into Grand 
Central and come to a stop. ““C’mon, 
gals.” Selma and Margaret followed 
her through the door. 

“You going right home?” Selma 
asked. 

Margaret nodded. “I guess so.” 

“Well, we have to grab the shuttle. 
*Bye now.” 

““Have a nice week end. See you,” 
said Elinor, taking Selma’s arm and 
turning away. 

“See you!” echoed Margaret, and 
she watched her friends dart like 
hummingbirds down the steps to the 
Queens crosstown line that was so 
much quicker than the legitimate 
shuttle. Forlorn, she stood on the 
gritty platform staring at the now 
empty staircase. 


Nocturnal Grammar 


PrerrE HENRI DELATTRE 


The sentence of the night lacks predicate, 
It is a lush rain of adjectives, 

A constant rain, a cricket, 

A curling of tires along the cautious street, 
And when I go out walking, these sounds 
Echo flatly against the moon, 

And man and mystery are one. 


Too bad that we awake verbal as life 
And confident as a naked noun 

So that our adjectives fall from impatience 
As we cast off the sound and color 

Of the night’s unlettered shawl. 


Criticism 1n Vacuo 


SVEN Eric MoLin 


LEK’S A History of Modern 

Criticism: 1750-1950, the 
first two volumes of which have 
thus far appeared, stands fair to be- 
come an important history of 
criticism, replacing its now half- 
century old predecessor by George 
Saintsbury which has long been felt 
to be inadequate on a number of 
grounds, including its excessive im- 
pressionism and its undue neglect 
of Continental critics. Both of these 
faults Professor Wellek abundantly 
corrects by his own practice, which 
is true to its announced intention 
of being written from a consistent 
point of view and which, if it errs, 
does so, perhaps, in the opposite di- 
rection by giving almost total credit 
for originality to the Continental— 
particularly German—critics. In ad- 
dition to Professor Wellek’s great 
range (he writes or intends to write 
of Russian, Austrian, German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, as well 
as English and Scottish criticism) , 
he also exhibits an admirable know]l- 
edge and apportionment of minor 
critics and an awesome thorough- 
ness with the major critics. What- 
ever equipment one would expect an 
historian of criticism to bring to 
his task, Professor Wellek has 
brought. 

There remain, however, several 
questions concerning that task. One 
has already been asked by M. H. 
Abrams in his review of Professor 


*Yale University Press. Projected as a four 
volume work. 
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Wellek’s History in The Yale Re- 
view (“The Course of Criticism,” 
XLV, 1, Autumn, 1955, (146- 
149) ,and I should like to raise it again 
in order to draw somewhat different 
implications from those of Professor 
Abrams. The question, as he phrases 
it, is “whether in a history of the 
subject any critical theory ought to 
be judged, like a set of scientific 
propositions, as ‘true’ or ‘false,’ rather 
than by the pragmatic criterion: 
“What kind of job does it enable us 
to do, in understanding and evalu- 
ating diverse works of literature?’ ” 
He continues by observing that “un- 
less the historian of criticism recog- 
nizes the plurality of valid critical 
perspectives . . . each possessing spe- 
cial powers as well as corresponding 
limits, his history will incline to- 
ward a chronicle of the true faith in 
its struggle against error.” The 
critics whom Professor Abrams sees 
as being slighted by Professor Wel- 
lek on these grounds are those, par- 
ticularly Coleridge, who hold “non- 
symbolic” theories of poetry; Profes- 
sor Wellek, he says, reveals “‘a failure 
to see them from the inside, in terms 
of the specific questions to which 
each theory addresses itself, and its 
special procedure for finding the 
answers.” 

But while Professor Abrams poses 
his pragmatic criterion and notes 
Professor Wellek’s inclination to- 
ward “a chronicle of the true faith,” 
he sees only occasional examples of 
the tendency, and he assumes the 
general validity of the history. 
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“Professor Wellek,” he states, “‘is 
much too good an historian to suc- 
cumb seriously to this temptation.” 
What I should like to suggest, on 
the other hand, is that Professor 
Abrams’ pragmatic criterion should 
be extended to the whole undertak- 
ing of a history of criticism. If it is 
so extended, it will, I believe, throw 
into sharp relief the limitations of 
such a work. 

There would seem to be at least 
two directions in which one is led 
by reading a particular literary 
critic. When we ask what kind of 
job a particular critical theory 
enables us to do in understanding 
and evaluating diverse works of 
literature, we are led directly from 
that theory to those diverse works. 
We are led by Coleridge to Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth, by Dr. 
Johnson to Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Thomson, e¢ al. This, one 
would expect, is as it should be, for, 
in the first place (as Professor 
Abrams has shown in some of his 
own work), a literary theory is re- 
lated, however indirectly or ob- 
liquely, to literary practice; and in 
the second, the point of criticism is 
the understanding and evaluation of 
diverse works. 

But this direction is exactly one 
that Professor Wellek is explicit in 
rejecting. Early in his Introduction, 
he sets as his aim the middle ground 
between ‘“‘a history of abstract 
aesthetics and [a history] of con- 
crete taste” (I, v), and in his first 
chapter he spells out in detail the 
limitations he has imposed to achieve 
this aim. The first limitation is a 
dissociation of literary criticism 
(“a topic which has its own inherent 
interest”) from literary practice. 
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“No doubt one can show the in- 
fluence of the theory on the practice 
and, to a minor degree, of the prac- 
tice on the theory, but this is a new 
and difficult question which should 
not be confused with the internal 
history of criticism” (I, 7). Another 
acknowledged limitation is an avoid- 
ance of “the casual explanation of 
the changes we shall describe (I, 8), 
and still another, the removal of 
literary criticism from a direct re- 
lationship “with particular social or 
historical changes” (I, 9). 

The limitations which Professor 
Wellek accepts, in short, are those 
he had to accept to write his “in- 
ternal history” with “its own in- 
herent interest,” and the direction in 
which he leads us is from critic to 
critic, and not from critic to poetry. 
What he does is to do—with differ- 
ent standards, emphases, and judg- 
ments—what Saintsbury did before 
him, namely, to pass from one critic 
to another critic and to another, 
until all have been put into place. 
Thus, while his undoubted superior- 
ity to Saintsbury lies in his breadth 
of coverage, and while his standards 
are more clearly revealed and hence 
more discussable than are Saints- 
bury’s, his aims are essentially the 
same. His book is criticism in vacuo, 
a history of modern critical ideas dis- 
cussed in their relationship to each 
other. 

Professor Wellek’s means of keep- 
ing these ideas in hand and of avoid- 
ing an undigested relativism is his 
own firmly developed point of view, 
a point of view I do not propose to 
dispute. The self-imposed limita- 
tions, however, are more question- 
able. For example, to admit the “new 
and difficult question” of the re- 
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lationship between poetic theory and 
poetic practice, while admittedly 
new and difficult, perhaps may be 
not to confuse the “internal history 
of criticism,” but rather necessary 
to define that history in the first 
place. I am not suggesting that 
Professor Wellek should have writ- 
ten a history of concrete taste 
(similar in ways, perhaps, to Saints- 
bury’s histories of literature), for 
to do this would be only to continue 
the dichotomy, but that a history 
of concrete taste is not a true alter- 
native to his own historical practice. 
In examining a critic (whether to 
“place” him historically or to glean 
from him his contributions to mod- 
ern theory), one cannot avoid ex- 
amining the critic’s own examples. 
No matter how great the difference 
may seem to be between a contem- 
porary theory and practice, it is by a 
critic’s own examples that we de- 
fine his critical terms from context. 
We define Dr. Johnson’s famous dis- 
cordia concors, for example, not 
only by his statements, but by the 
particular lines he wants us to see 
as discordant. Coleridge’s argument 
with Wordsworth and Wordsworth’s 
problems with himself are both de- 
fined in Wordsworth’s specific prac- 
tice. We know these critics, to use 
Professor Abrams’ terms, by their 
understanding and evaluation of di- 
verse works of literature. 


What happens when one considers 
criticism im vacuo, moving from 
critic to critic instead of from 
criticism to poetry, can be seen in 
Professor Wellek’s chapter on Dr. 
Johnson. It is by looking at John- 
son merely as one in a long line of 
literary critics, as related only to his 
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predecessors and successors, that 
Professor Wellek is able to make his 
“sensational” opening charge against 
Johnson: “he is . . . one of the first 
great critics who has almost ceased 
to understand the nature of art, and 
who, in central passages, treats art 
as life” (I, 79). And, shortly later: 
““He paves the way for a view which 
makes art really superfluous, a mere 
vehicle for the communication of 
moral or psychological truth. Art is 
no longer judged as art but as a piece 
or slice of life.” No longer? Perhaps 
by the time of the Goncourt broth- 
ers it no longer is, but to say this 
of Johnson is to apply to him the 
criticism that in reality applies to 
later critics, the critics for whom 
we are to think of Johnson in his 
own time as only paving, not as 
following, the way. This criticism 
as applied to Johnson, in other 
words, is anachronistic. 

The anachronism, moreover, is 
continued, although Professor Wel- 
lek later in his chapter seems to give 
Johnson more credit. He labels sev- 
eral tendencies of Johnson’s criticism 
as realism, moralism, and abstrac- 
tionism, and he states: 

The abstract neoclassicism clashes with the 
new realism; but the former, while deplora- 
ble in its desiccated abstractness, did some- 
thing for Johnson: it gave him a hold on 
art, some view of the nature and function 
of art which would not simply identify 


it with a slice of life, selected and judged 
by moral standards, 


And later: 


Dr. Johnson’s criticism . . . is not defeated 
by the conflicting theories of realism, 
moralism, and what is here called abstrac- 
tionism, The three strands were no doubt 
reconcilable in his own mind . . . The three 
motifs here analyzed are kept in balance 
and stressed according to context, alter- 
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nating by turns, apparently without a clear 
consciousness that these criteria lead to very 
different conclusions about the nature of 
art and the value of particular works of art 
(I, 87). 


Nonetheless, we are later referred to 
“Johnson’s incomprehension of the 
centrally metaphorical character of 
poetry” (I, 99). 

All of this is true only when one 
thinks of Johnson as “paving the 
way” for another, and subsequent, 
critical viewpoint. On the other 
hand, if one thinks of Johnson as 
a critic who sends us back to the 
poetry he is discussing, these state- 
ments can be seen to be phrased in 
just the wrong way, with just the 
wrong emphasis. There can be no 
doubt that Johnson often “in central 
passages, treats art as life,” or that 
he sometimes “makes art . . . a ve- 
hicle for the communication of 


moral or psychological truth”; it is 
a valuable insight that sees Johnson’s 
abstract neoclassicism as functional 
in giving him a “hold on art,” that 
is, in counterbalancing his realism 
and his moralism; it is true that “‘the 


three motifs . . . are kept in bal- 
ance” by Johnson “and stressed ac- 
cording to context.” What is not 
true of Johnson when he is studied 
as a practicing critic is the anachron- 
istic emphasis. The fact that John- 
son worked “apparently without a 
clear consciousness that these criteria 
lead to very different conclusions 
about the nature of art,” and that 
Johnson’s conception of metaphor 
seems to us in some ways an incom- 
prehension is not what one concludes 
about Johnson, but where one be- 
gins. It is just what makes Johnson 
a critic worth studying, for therein 
lies Johnson’s difference from subse- 
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quent critics, including us. John- 
son’s role as a literary critic in his 
society was different from Cole- 
ridge’s role, from Matthew Arnold’s 
role, and from our own roles, partly 
in his ability to treat art as life with- 
out ceasing to understand the nature 
of art. The marvel is that he could 
do it, while we cannot. 

That he could do it and get away 
with it is what we mean when we 
say that his was a coherent society. 
The proof of its coherence is not a 
sociological or extra-literary histor- 
ical anaylsis; it is the fact that its 
best critic could talk the way he 
did. It was a tough coherency in 
which the whole language of literary 
criticism was permeated with the 
language of social analysis, and his 
“grip” on each was not lost but was 
rather complemented by the other. 
That Wordsworth and Coleridge 
found this way of talking inadequate 
is not a measure of its abstract in- 
adequacy, but of its historical 
relativity. To state what happened 
in Professor Wellek’s terms, the cen- 
tral metaphors of poetry as well as 
of criticism changed, and the life by 
which Johnson sometimes judged art 
became the different life of, say, the 
Goncourts. 

The danger of Professor Wel- 
leck’s approach can be stated in other 
terms. To delimit his subject, he has 
sharply restricted the “history” of 
which he will talk, and he has 
omitted the object of criticism, 
namely, literature. The dialectical 
chain-reaction has its effects on the 
third term of his entity, criticism. 
If we can laud him for the breadth 
of his knowledge and for his em- 
phatic attack on the existing pro- 
vincialism of modern English-lan- 
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guage criticism, we must neverthe- 
less say that criticism in vacuo 
ignores some of the most pressing 
problems of criticism itself: for ex- 
ample, its place in society—which is 
to say, the language that critics can 
validly use to understand and 
evaluate diverse works of art. What 
we are left with is Professor Wel- 
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lek’s own point of view, honestly 
labelled a history. But, to reapply 
words he uses in his preface, the his- 
tory he writes is one that illuminates 
and interprets our present situation 
in rather oblique ways. It is a history 
that is not “comprehensible only in 
the light of a modern literary 
theory.” 


In the Falling of the Snow 


Louis GINSBERG 


In the falling of the snow, 
Settles down the long ago. 
All my muffled footsteps seem 


Journeying into a dream. 

All around me snowflakes heap 
Silence sparkling, silence deep. 
Everything is rearranged 

Till the commonplace is changed, 
As if something would assuage 
Hunger for a long-lost age. 
Solitude that sifts from sky, 
All around me piling high, 

Like a white and glistening sleep, 
In me also gathers deep; 

Till I feel the one within, 
Parleying with snow, begin 
Dialogue so it can give 

Answer to the primitive 

And enter in the boundless, free, 
Universal mystery. 
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“Such a regional review as yours is one of the real hopes 
for literature and culture in the country today .. .” 


—Lewis MUMFORD 
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attitude to life that is really a new thing in the world.” 
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